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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
: ? No enemy, 
seo GERI ‘ But winter and rough weather. 
P Wis sanrn.pee Y% —As You Like It. 
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THE MAYFLOWER WITCH. 


An Episode of Puritan Rule in the Bermudas. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


() N the morning of New Year’s 
Day, 1655, the now sea-beaten and 
venerable ship Vayflower, momently ex- 
pected from England, was seen through 
the mist beyond Gurnet’s Head, and 
soon afterwards passed the half-ruined 
King Charles castle and came to anchor 
in Southampton Harbor, now called 
Castle Harbor. Among the many boats 
that had hastily left the adjacent islands 
on her approach was one which was 
most eagerly watched as it drew near by 
a young girl who stood alone upon the 
after deck. The proud and haughty 
look that seemed natural to her appear- 
ance was suddenly transformed to one 
of overwhelming happiness as she rec- 
ognized in the features of its passenger 
the face that for many weary weeks of 
storm and buffetting gales had been to 
her soul as a beacon to the sea-lost ship. 
She saw her troubles forgotten in the 
protection of her husband's strong right 
arm and ready sword, and the glance 
which she flashed at Captain White, the 
master of the vessel, as he passed on his 
way to the cabin, was one of such lofty 
and triumphant contempt that he 
clenched his hands.and lowered his eyes 
with a black and malignant scowl. A 
minute later, as she lay in her husband’s 
arms and felt his lips upon her own, she 
gave. way to tears—such grateful and 


irrepressible tears as one must shed be- 
fore the storms and the burdens of the 
fainting heart can be succeeded by the 
sunny skies of peace. 

Who shall tell the glory of their 
happiness as they moved away from the 
Mayflower’s side—the light blue waters 
shimmering in their wake and the dark 
green restful cedar groves before the 
prow? To the poor ephemeral life of 
men some moments come that in their 
sweetness give to our Creator his best 
excuse for our being, and as Janet Hop- 
kins saw among the Pride of India trees 
and the Oleanders of St. David’s Island 
the white stone cottage that was to be 
her future home she drew silently to her 
husband’s side and closed her eyes with 
the abandonment of a rescued child. 

In the further relating of the events 
which must necessarily be as _ briefly 
stated as will be consistent with their 
being understood, the reader may take 
the writer’s assurance that every word of 
the few quotations to be given is taken 
verbatim from the most ancient records 
of the colony, written down at a time 
when the events were so thoroughly in 
consonance with the desires and beliefs 
of the authorities that no attempt was 
made to suppress the details of the many 
terrible travesties of justice that occurred 
in the lonely group. 
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Tke Mayflower (and the vessel here 
mentioned is the same that landed the 
Pilgrims in 1620) had hardly lost sight 
of the English coast when the master, 
Captain William White, cast his eyes 
upon his lady passengers, and saw that 
of all of them Mistress Janet Hopkins 
was first and fairest. Many flattering ex- 
periences had been his pleasant good for- 
tune upon previous voyages, and it was 
with much incredulity that he at last 
realized the distaste with which the lady 
noticed his attempts to attract her favor- 
able notice. That she was the wife of a 
Cavalier in great measure lessened the 
risk he might run in taking unusual 
methods to bend her stubborn pride, but 
the presence on board of two or three 
gentlemen of fortune whose sympathies 
were without doubt with the royalists, 
and who were likely to be more than 
ready with their swords, in the defence of 
the honor of a lady, was a menace that 
kept him within the bounds of prudence, 
though his ardor became from the same 
suppression a consuming flame. It was 


the last of their days at sea that he had 


found opportunity to again plead his suit 
with his beautiful passenger, and so 
scornfully and so bitterly and wrathfully 
was he repulsed that he swore before 
God, with Puritanical and tragical aping 
of nobler emotions than his wicked heart 
had ever known, to wreak a terrible and 
lasting vengeance. 

When Janet, in the fullness of her lov- 
ing heart, had told her troubles to her 
husband, it had been with difficulty she 
had restrained him from the instant pun- 
ishment of the wretch who had perse- 
cuted her so shamefully,and the resolve 
he had already made was in no way modi- 
fied by its delay. 

It was nearly noon on the 2nd of Jan- 
uary, the day afterwards, that Kenneth 
Hopkins was startled by the appearance 
before his door of the Marshall of the 
Islands, with a file of soldiers from the 
King’s Castle, and with a fearful sinking 
of the heart heard the reading of a war- 
rant for the arrest of his wife on a charge 
of witchcraft—he himself being ordered 
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held as a measure of precaution. Cling- 
ing desperately to the faint hope that 
never deserts the mind, they suffered 
themselves to be taken to St. George’s— 
then called by the Puritan rulers Georges- 
town—where Janet found herself con- 
fronted by her revengeful persecutor, 
Captain White. The only records of 
the trial are given here, and are, as before 
stated, authentic. 


Trial of Jane Hopkins, 1 January, 1655. 


Captn William White, Master of the Maiefflower, com- 
plained ‘unto Captn Josias Fforster, Gouvrnor of the 
Somers Islands, that there was a woman on his say] ship 
weh hee did vehemently suspect to bee a witch, and 
desiered justice agt her, wch the Gouvrnr yeilded unto, 
and they brought her to triall accordingly, wch is as fol- 
loweth. 


The attestation of . daye of January 1655. 


The name of witness illegible in the 
records, but probably some person who 
had known Janet Hopkins in England. 


Who being sworne saith that hee being one daye at 
his lodging And speaking of Mistress Hopkins Mr Baker 
tould him that he herd a boye say that hee seeing her 
dress berselfe he saw a strange thing upon her shoulder. 
And saith that as he was talking with Mistress Hopkins 
about these things that she told him that she had one 
mark that came lately upon her which she never had 
before, & that she said moreover that she had had her 
desier upon her enemyes & that she should have her de- 
tiers still of them, and further saith not. 

The attestation of Jeames Man before the Grand In- 
quest the 2nd of January 1655. 

Who sworne saith he beinginthe Caben with Jane 
Hopkins, the said Jane wished that god might showe 
some signe whether she was a witch or not, and emed- 
iately there was a thing in the likeness of a ratt appeared 
unto them and further saith not JEAMES MAN. 

Before the grand Inquest aforesaid: 


Thomas Cobsone sworne sayth that at the same tyme 
he saw a thing in the likeness of a ratt after the said 
Janet Hopkins had wished that god might showe some 
signe and saith further that before the appearance there 
was a noyse which made him affearde 

THOMAS COBESONE. 


Anto. Love before the Grand Inquest saith upon oath 


That Mistress Page her maid (Mrs Page’s maid) hav- 
ving mist a botle aboard the shippe made her moane to 
Mistress Hopkins And Mistress Hopkins said that if 
she would crosse her hand with a peece of silver of some- 
thing that she would coniure for her bottell, and that 
she shold haue it that night or next morning. And that 
night she had the bottell and further saith not 

* * * x 

(9) Upon these fformer grounds the Gouvrnor comand. 
a jury of women to be empanelled whose names are as 
followeth, who searcht the body of Janet Hopkins the 
20th day of December 1654. [The date is that of the old 
calendar, corcesponding to Jan. 3, 1655.] Who doe all 
joyntly affirme, that Jane Hopkins hath in her mouthe a 
suspitious marke and under her arme she hath a Dugge 
or Teat And upon her shoulder a Wart and upon her 
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neck another Wart .... And they all declare that all 
these were insensible when they were prickt and tried. 

Mrs MARGERY SEon, forewoman Mrs PAKON ~ 

Mrs JENOUR DAME POWELL 

Mrs STOWE DAME PorT 

Mrs WoopE DAME STIRROP 

Mrs VAUGHAN DaME VICARS 

(10) The third day of January 1654 [should read 1655] 
Captain Josias fforster Gournr & Captn Genall [Captain 
General] of all these Islands called a session when were 
present these Councellors following: [The names are in 
so many cases identical with those of prominent descend- 
ants of the present time that they are omitted.] 


The Grand inquest, 14 names, The Jury for life and 
death, 12 names. 

(11) The Jury for the Comonwealth of England doth 
present Jane Hopkins one of the passengers in the May- 
flower ffor that she not having before her eyes the feare 
of God hath ffeloneously & wickedly consulted and cov- 
enanted with the Devil & him hath suckled and fedd 
contrary to nature & the law of god and man as doth 
appeare by markes and signes upon her body and con- 
trary to the peace of the comonwealth of England and 
the dignity thereof. 

To wch indictment Jane Hopkins pleaded not Guilty 
and for her triall put herself upon God & the country, 
weh country being 12 sworne men found her Guilty and 
for her sentence was condemned to be curried to the 
place of execution and there be hanged by the neck 
until she was dead, dead, wch was done uccordingly, as 
appeareth by his warrant dated the 5 January 1654-5. 


THE WARRANT. 


Directed to Anthony Jenour Senr officiateing in the 
Sherriffes office. 


(12) Whereas Jane Hopkins one of the passenges by 
the mayeflower having been accused for witchcraft & for 
the same kath bin indicted arraygned and tried ata 
court held in the Somer Islands the 3 day January 1654-5 
&then & there found guiltie & condempned to death. 
These are therefore to require & charge you to take her 
from the prison & cause her to be carried to the place of 
execution & ther to be hanged until she be dead. Here- 
of faile you not as you will answer to the country at your 
perill. Given this 5th day of January 1654-5 

’ Jos1as FFORSTER. 


Under the light of the noonday sun 
the flags of the Commonwealth flapped 
idly above the walls of the Warwick 
Castle, back of Georgestown, flew 
steadily from the staff upon the 
Mount—now called Fort George — 
and hung in the stillness of death from 
a mast on one of the two small islands 
lying opposite the Market Place (now 
built into one by a wall and called Ord- 
nance Island.) The train-bands of the 
Colony had arrived and stood at various 
commanding poirlts with muskets loaded 
and primed and surrounded by an eager 
gathering of the inhabitants, on the faces 
of some of whom there was anger but 
ill suppressed. The Cavaliers were so 
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greatly outnumbered by the Puritan 
element that any attempt to revolt would 
have been cruelly crushed, but their hat- 
red of their rulers became for the same 
reason the intense and primal motive of 
their lives. 

The beating of a drum was heard at 
the walls of the Gaol, which stood at the 
foot of the Mount, a thousand feet away, 
and a file of soldiers appeared, with the 
beautiful victim of superstition following 
them in an open cart. The face of this 
woman was that of a goddess touched 
with mortal sorrow—holy and transcen- 
dent in its purity and its loveliness. In 
her hands she bore a cross that not even 
the rude hands of her persecutors had 
been able to wrest away. As the sad 
procession turned into the Market Place, 
her eyes fell upon the bright blue waters 
of the harbor, in the midst of which the 
Mayflower now lay at anchor. At the 
sight of her, she remembered the days 
when she had leaned from her. rail and 
counted the weary and changing leagues 
that kept her from her husband’s side. 
The two tall posts and the cross-trees and 
the ladder of the gallows rose before her 
sight, and for the first and only time her 
courage failed; she bowed her face and 
sobbed in uncontrollable grief; and the 
eyes of hundreds grew wet and hands 
were clenched and an ominous murmur 
was only checked by the clicking of the 
musket-locks and a sudden moving of 
the bands. 

Who shall tell us that the world grows 
worse to-day? Look back through the 
230 years that have passed since then; 
upon the tiny island of the ocean harbor 
with its awful paraphernalia of death, the 
mustered men, the “ grim Geneva minis- 
ters,” the fair young girl who climbs with 
an agony of terror towards the fatal 
noose,on the silent witnesses of the piti- 
less crime, and say if such a thing could 
be to-day beneath an English flag. 

In the securest cell of the Gaol they 
found the husband when the sun had 
sloped a little way in its downward course, 
and as he listened with clenched teeth, 
suffering as only these poor hearts of 
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men can live to suffer, they told him she 
was dead. Down to the floor he fell as 
one with a mortal wound and cried like 
a woman for the one he loved. If they 
thought that tears might relieve the pres- 
sure upon his brain, they were wrong in- 
deed. From that hour until after the end 
of the month of January he lay in the 
miserable dungeon in a delirium that had 
no lucid intervals. Six weeks afterwards, 
owing to the kindness of a royalist friend, 
he was removed from the prison and 
taken on board the Saunder's Adventure, 
and sailed for Santa Cruz. The home 
that had been ruined and robbed of its 
happiness became the.property of the ac- 
cuser, William White, through some chi- 
canery that is unexplained. The episode 
was soon forgotten for others that suc- 
ceeded rapidly; the reign of bigotry was 
at its height, and in the triumph of Ignor- 
ance the Puritans beheld the hand of 
God. 
The Flag of Flame. 

In 1657,or less than two years after- 

ward, it was ordered by the Grand In- 


quest that “ Yt shall not be lawfull for any 
inhabitant in these Ylands to buy or pur- 
chase any more of the Irish nation upon 


any pretence whatsoever. And those 
who are already bought in amongst us 
may be brought to the meeting places on 
Sabbath daies by their masters and 
dames, and made to stay eyther abroad 
or in the church during the time of ex- 
ercise.” 

These Irish people were political ex- 
iles, sold as slaves by order of Parliament. 
We can understand how impossible a task 
it must have been to subject these men to 
the conditions of slavery, and at the time 
of which we speak, the restoration of the 
king, Charles II., had become so prob- 
able that those who were suffering slav- 
ery for his sake had become bolder and 
less amenable to restraint. On Christ- 
mas Eve, in 1657, there had been a seri- 
ous riot at Tuckerstown, arising from the 
stubborn resistance of a party of Irish- 
men to the regulations requiring them to 
be at home by dark. They had no fire- 
arms,but had attacked the constables 
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with cedar clubs,killed two of them and 
set on fire three houses at Harris's Bay. 
They had then speedily returned to their 
masters’ homes and it was found impos- 
sible to more than suspect their identity 
—the masters being unwilling to see 
them executed, as the loss in such cases 
fell to them to bear. 

The greatest terror prevailed from one 
end of the group to the other, and rumors 
of arising and of outside aid were passed 
about and fully credited. For fear of a 
night attack, every strange sail drew a 
crowd of watchers to the Mount and 
other look-outs. The conditions, though 
more intense, were such as_ prevailed 
when the brig Exce/sior,in the year of 
the Fenian raid into Canada, had arrived 
with the news of the impending depart- 
ure of a Fenian fleet for Bermuda. At 
that time the appearance of a strange 
ship (which proved to be the French 
training-ship /eax Bart,and whose flag 
was taken to be partly of a green color) 
had awakened the greatest activity in 
military and naval quarters and caused 
the hasty calling of a council of war. 

On the Christmas evening before men- 
tioned it was recalled that some days 
previous there had been seen in the 
south-east a topsail schooner of a rig 
that suggested a buccaneer. Two ne- 
groes had said that the flag of the 
schooner had been shown, though she 
was many miles away, and both were 
sure that it had been bright red through- 
out. Their statements were now the 
cause of much discussion and the fear of 
an untimely descent of an enemy caused 
many an anxious discussion and every 
means of defence was put in readiness. 
The fishermen hugged the shores, and 
ventured further out only under the shel- 
ter of the great gun at the western end 
of Tuckerstown bay—the demy-cannon, 
as it was magnificently named. 

It was one of the last days of the year. 
1657, and under the rising darkness in 
the east the reflected glow of the setting 
sun had shown to the watchers on the hills 
the tip of a shining sail. In the swiftly 
falling darkness it afforded a subject for 
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suspicious conferences, and the distrust 
was heightened by the report that the 
ancient he-goat of the one-eyed negress 


at the Crawl Point had deserted his 


stamping-ground for the first time in 
fifteen years and stubbornly insisted on 
remaining as far from the shore as the 
limits of the walls of the barren holding 
would permit. Those who had seen him 
these many years as they had skirted 
the coast, now missed the venerable figure 
through whose flowing beard the gentle 
summer breezes and the salty northwest 
gales were wont to blow. They shook 
their heads and slept a troubled sleep. 
The morning of the fifth of January 
found a quieter feeling prevalent, and 
the sailless sky-line gave them no cause 
far alarm. But as the light grew bright- 
er in the southwest a sail was signalled 
from the Mount, and it was soon known 
that an open boat was making in from 
the high seas. As it came closer it was 
met by others from the shore, and its 
occupants were found to be two men in 
an apparently starving condition. One 


of them was a Spaniard, and could not 
be understood; the other man was cer- 
tainly not over thirty-five years of age, 
but with snow-white hair and beard— 
an Englishman and of ready address. 
The story he told put the whole pop- 


ulation in a ferment of excitement. Not 
fifty miles from shore—rudderless and 
destitute of water and provisions—the 
Spanish ship Amor de Dios lay waiting 
for relief. On account of the foremast 
being badly sprung, it had been impos- 
sible to make any headway, and a strange 
sickness had prostrated so many of the 
crew that even under more favorable 
circumstances there would have been 
much delay in reaching port. 

Upon being taken before the Governor, 
the maninformed him that the Spaniard 
had on board the value of 10,000 pounds 
sterling in silver, bars, besides a cargo 
worth three or four times as much of 
tobacco, sugar and other goods. He 
then stated that his errand was to obtain 
help, with the understanding (for the ex- 
istance of which he showed the authority 
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of the master, duly signed) that a third 
of the value of ship and cargo should be 
paid to the salvors. ; 

The rumors of so much wealth to be 
so honestly obtained worked like magic 
among the honest citizens who had but 
recently plundered a Flemish barque at 
the “boilers” off Great Turkle Bay, and 
half the able-bodied men of the islands 
were anxious to assist in relieving the 
drifting ship. Under the advice of some 
of the older men, after this advice had 
been approved by the stranger, it was 
decided best to fit out at once the Hope- 
Jul James, a roomy brig of foreign build 
that had also fallen into the clutches of 
the islanders. 

During the selection of a crew of vol- 
unteers (each ote using all possible 
means of securing a place in the under- 
taking) the stranger suggested to the 
Governor, who was taking an active 
interest in the affair, that one Benjamin 
Tucker should be selected, because, as 
he said, he could speak Spanish fluently. 
To this the Governor gave his assent, a 
little doubtfully, and the man agreed to 
go if he might take with him an Irish- 
man whom he owned. and who was 
called Jerry Lanigan. When twenty-five 
men had been selected, there was not 
one of the number (with the exception 
of Tucker and his man) who was not 
known to be a staunch supporter of the 
Governor and the Protector. In those 
days no Cavalier or royalist was allowed 
to join in plundering that promised any- 
thing better than hard work. 

At sundown the Hopeful James passed 
out between Smith’s and Paget’s forts, 
beyond St. David’s Head, and straight 
to sea. Among the volunteers were 
William White, the accuser of Janet 
Hopkins, and the husbands of three ‘of 
the women who had searched the body 
of the prisoner. Three of the Jury for 
Life and Death were also on the Hopeful 
James—in fact, the crew was a good 
sample of the ruling element which had 
punished so many with death for sus- 
picion of witchcraft and other imaginary 
crimes. 
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As the darkness fell, a lantern was set 
aloft, as a signal agreed upon with the 
master of the Spanish vessel, the yards 
braced sharp, and the brig let slip at an 
easy pace off-shore. At the break of 
day all hands were eagerly on the look- 
out for the derelict ship, which was no- 
where to be seen. The land was sunk 
from sight as they ploughed along with 
a freshening breeze, the tropic-birds flew 
far above, and the sea-chicks were 
swarming in the wake. They not being 
all seamen, a slight anxiety arose at their 
disappointing survey of the horizon; 
but at seven bells, when the odor of the 
galley had begun to attract the hungrier 
ones, a sail was raised abaft the lee beam, 
and for a few minutes was thought like- 
ly to be the object of their search. It 
was Captain White who after a half an 
hour had passed, said that she was lifting 
fast, and as he looked over the side and 
noted the rush of the brig along her 
outward course, and partly away from 
the stranger, it was apparent that his 
mind was not at rest. 

It had been seen that the vessel was 
under sail, and could not be the Amor de 
Dios, and every attempt was made to 
draw away from her, lest she might 
prove one of the many pirate crafts that 
infested the Atlantic from the horse lat- 
itudes to the Spanish Main. If they 
were worried at first, they became pos- 
itively alarmed at the manner in which 
the now pursuing vessel lifted her canvas 
over the rim of the sparkling sea, till the 
blue sky showed at the topsail’s foot— 
the bellying foresail rising like a cloud 
of smoke, and at last the black and 
glistening outlines of her hull. The dis- 
tance between the vessels was now about 
seven miles and the wind inshore; the 
stranger had shown no colors, but the 
crew of the Hopeful James were so badly 
demoralized by her swift approach that 
it needed but a suggestion to induce 
them to square away and run for home, 
and presently this was done. The 
armament of their vessel (for in those 
days all ships were armed to some ex- 
tent) comprised a saker (six-pounder) and 
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two minions (three-pound guns) with a 
few muskets and cutlasses known as 
murderers. The stranger on board (who 
had been the cause of their adventure) 
took no part in their deliberations, but 
kept a sharp watch of the approaching 
ship. Hardly a moment after the Hope- 
Jul James had squared away, the other 
vessel followed suit, and it became too 
evident that she intended to board or at 
least to overhaul them. The disparity of 
their sailing was less than when on the 
wind, and there was a feeling of relief when 
it was seen that at the rate they were now 
going the schooner (as she had long 
since proved to be) could scarcely come 
alongside before the shelter of the forts 
would be reached. 

In this manner the two vessels rushed 
along for an hour anda half, the distance 
between them slowly growing less. 
They saw with renewed fears, as the 
schooner rose and fell upon the long and 
rolling seas, that the occasional flashes 
of light at her bows were from two brass 
cannon and that her decks were crowded 
with men. At noon, when they were 
still four miles apart, the schooner fired 
a gun to windward—of itself an ominous 
sign—and raised her colors to the main- 
mast head. A few moments of uncer- 
tainty were followed by a state of panic; 
for the flag was entirely and indisputa- 
bly red asa flame of fire! They had 
heard of the sanguinary cruiser of the 
Spanish Main, whose cruelties had lost 
nothing in the telling, and they now saw 
that they were in the utmost peril. 

The islands were not far beyond the 
horizon, and aloft the seamen were busily 
wetting down the sails to make them 
draw in the stiffening breeze, and their 
courage grew again, when to their sur- 
prise and terror the halliards of the fore 
topsail parted, in some unaccountable 
way, letting the sail down with a run and 
setting the ship to steering wildly and 
losing ground. The Irishman Lanigan 
was on the. yard at the time and barely 
escaped from being dashed to pieces on 
the deck, fortunately catching the rigging 
of the top in time to stop his fall. Before 
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the accident could be repaired, the 
schooner was within two miles, and the 
saker and the minions were loaded and 
everything put into shape to defend the 
ship. At three bells (1:30) a puff of 
smoke rolled over the schooner’s bow, 
and a round shot sailed like a clumsy 
bird above the tops, leaving a hole in the 
main topsail clew. In spite of the re- 
newed panic of all on board, they knew 
the land was just in sight and, in hopes 
of being fortunate enough to cripple the 
pursuing vessel, they trained the saker 
carefully, and were in the act of firing, 
when the man who was supposed to have 
been one of the crew of the imaginary 
Amor de Dios touched the gunner on the 
arm. It was Captain White. 

“ Withold,” he whispered, “unless,” and 
he drew the edge of his hand across his 
throat, “unless you would have the good 
blood spilled of every man on board.” 

“And who are. you, sir mariner,” was 
the angry and impatient reply, “ that 
should bid me hold?” 

The sailor stood erect, his keen eye 


flashing like a bit of steel, folding his 


hands upon his breast: “At your ser- 
vice, worthy master, 1 am Kenneth Hop- 
kins, master of yonder craft. If in one 
moment you order not the yards aback, 
not one of all your crew shall see the set- 
ting sun.” 

As the men about him comprehended 
the meaning of what he had said, they 
rushed in terror to the braces, and in an 
instant the brig lay pitching clumsily 
with her sails in every conceivable dis- 
arrangement. The faces of those who 
had recalled the name of Kenneth Hop- 
kins, with quick appreciation of the prob- 
able cause and outcome of their encoun- 
ter on the high seas, where the King is 
never dead, were either white with fear 
or fierce with anger at their helpless posi- 
tion. Stealthy talking followed among 
the startled groups of men and even mo- 
tions as if to attempt resistance. One of 
the former jurymen was seen to grasp a 
gun, and would perhaps have precipitated 
trouble, had not Hopkins caught his eye 
and told him a chanee for his life might 
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be given him and the others, if they made 
no effort at defence. “ But let the first 
drop of blood be shed,” he continued, 
‘‘be it mine or another’s, not a man of you 
shall touch the shores of yonder land 
again.” 

A low cry of horror followed the sud- 
den shout of a sailor who was looking 
towards the rapidly nearing vessel; fol- 
lowing the direction of his out-stretched 
arm, they saw above the uneven surface 
of the waves the black and shiny fins of 
several giant sharks. There were those 
on board who had heard of The Lady of 
the Sharks, the pirate ship whose wake 
ran red with English blood, whose mas- 
ter was the white-haired villain whose 
finger pointed the pathway of his victims 
along the fatal plank, whose vassals were 
the monsters that gracefully swam within 
a toss of the dripping sides of his ship. 
Under the orders of some of the cooler 
heads, the sail of the brig had been re- 
duced till she lay a trifle easier, and the 
schooner was able to come close up into 
her lee. 

A crowd of men, apparently under 
good discipline, were grouped along her 
rails—-all of them armed, and somé of the 
crew at quarters about the guns that 
shone in the sun like flashing blades. A 
short talk followed between Captain 
Hopkins and the man who appeared to 
be in charge of the schooner, but as the 
talk was in Spanish, the crew of the 
Hopeful James were in no wise enlight- 
ened by listening. They were able, how- 
ever, to read the other vessel's name, 
La Bruja, on her bell, and readily guessed 
her to be a Spanish-built and privateer- 
ing craft. 

After a few moments of delay a boat 
put off from the Bruja, and as the crew 
were seen at close quarters at the side of 
their own ship the men of the Hopeful 
James saw enough in their faces to make 
them uneasy about their throats, for on 
the clothing of many of the villains who 
sat in the Bruja’s boat were stains of 
blood, and in general they resembled 
butchers more than honest seamen of the 
Crown of Spain. Ata word they tum- 
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bled over the side, and under Captain 
Kenneth’s orders, stationed themselves 
as if to be ready for the enforcement of 
any commands he might issue to the 
James's men. The brig was put under 
easy sail off-shore, and, with the Araya 
running beside her gracefully, soon 
dipped the cloud-like little eminences that 
had been all that was visible of the Som- 
ers’ Islands. 

After a night of fear and anxiety, the 
daylight broke with every sign of a 
storm, and at this time of the year a 
storm was always to be expected. The 
wind came out of the westward towards 
noon and as it rose the green seas lifted 
their heads like undulating serpents swim- 
ming toward the land. The white-caps 
broke on their lifted crests like gleaming 
fangs, and the misty breeze grew strong 
and mournful in its cry among the 
shrouds and ropes. The glass had fallen 
rapidly, and it was likely that a few hours 
later it would be impossible for the ves- 
sels to keep company. 

The bell of the Hopeful James was 
struck a number of sharp blows as a sig- 
nal for the assemblage of the men, and 
after they had all appeared, Captain Hop- 
kins gave them a short and entirely un- 
colored review of his short stay in the 
islands, and turning to William White 
charged him with the murder of his wife. 

“It might be better that I cut your 
throat, and the throats of all these worthy 
witch-killing servants of the Common- 
wealth; they would not be the first, nor 
perhaps the last, but they would be like 
all the others, throats of servile knaves 
and enemies of the King. No honest 
partisan of His Majesty has suffered at my 
hands, nor has one escaped of his false 
and cruel murderers. They tell me I am 
mad, these last three years; I doubt it 
not, yet to-day comes something in my 
heart that bids me shed no blood. I will 
be therefore merciful: the black storm 
gathers out to sea,and when it breaks 
upon us, not till then, you shall go to 
your homes again and La Bruja shall bear 


you company that you loiter not upon the 
way.” 
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That they were lost men and dead men, 
this they knew; further than this they 
could only guess; a few moments after- 
wards, Captain Hopkins, Tucker and the 
Irishman left, with all the Bruja’s men, 
with a warning that any attempt to make 
toward shore before the red flag of the 
schooner went aloft would be followed by 
the crippling and the sinking of their 
ship. They were to lay to under short 
sail as best they could in the rising gale 
until the signal was given, and then to run 
for shore, a distance of thirty miles, or 
more. 

In a state of dreadful uncertainty, but 
not entirely without hope, the Hopeful 
James pitched roughly in the stiffening 
seas for half an hour; the decks were 
flushed with spray and the crests of angry 
waves, and the barometer fell as if the 
bottom had dropped out. The Bruja had 
shortened sail till she showed only a 
storm jib and a close-reefed mainsail; the 
ominous clouds were overhead and the 
patter of rain-drops tapped on the canvas 
like ghostly fingers in the gathering 
gloom. Then with the rumble and roar 
of a swift express the wind jumped back 
to the southward, pouncing upon them 
as a leopard falls upon his prey. The 
red flag broke into flame at the Aryja’s 
gaff, and hastily reducing sail to a bit of 
topsail, the Hopeful James was headed in 
the only direction she could go—towards 
the land. 

Wave after wave swept over her rail 
before she had gotten under way, and one 
of the crew was carried overboard and 
drowned. As soon as the immediate 
danger had passed, Captain White at- 
tempted to bring the ship to bear a little 
easterly—hoping to make the land at 
Gurnet’s Head, where he might possibly 
be able to steer unharmed into an anchor- 
age. Inthis attempt he found himself 
drawing across the Bruja’s course, and it 
was but a moment before a puff of smoke 
was seen and a shot struck in the rigging 
overhead; the hint was plain enough to 
change the course at once, but the hearts 
of all on board were stricken with mortal 
despair as they saw revealed the inten- 
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tion of the Bruja’s master to drive them 
on a lee shore in the hurricane. The 
waves raced on beside the ships as in 
olden times the tigers raced beside the 
chariot of the Assyrian queen, and the 
light grew red and awful with the hue of 
blood while the air seemed full of howl- 
ing things that yelled in the rigging like 
a drove of fiends. And the ship, now 
lifting her spars imploringly to the sky, 
now hiding herself like a stricken bird in 
the hollow of the foaming sea, was driven 
like a leaf at a speed of twelve stiff knots 
an hour. Inthree hours, at the most, the 
rocks should be grinding at her keel. 
Captain White and others of the more 
prominent men of the crew were huddled 
against the rail, and watched the Bruja 
with a grim and desperate fascination 
upon them. She was all that her name 
implied, The Witch, and even more, 
and like the light sea-swallow, trimly 
held the fated vessel to her course. Her 
cannon dripped with the leaping spray, 
but gleamed as ever in the red reflection 
of the angry skies. The doomed crew 
had only to wait their fate—a fate that, 
unmolested, they might easily have es- 
caped if the Hopeful James could last till 
the setting of the sun; for thenthey might 
have counted on a change of weather. 
And still they dashed along, and in the 
minds of many rose before them the 
image of a gallows under a sunny sky, 
and the form of a beautiful woman hang- 
ing dead. And they looked about them 
with the angry water lashing their faces 
and leaping aldng the decks, and knew 
they were between the Devil and the 
deepest sea. 

It was 5 o’clock and the watchers on 
the Mount stood in the lee of the little 
fort, wondering what might have become 
of the missing ship. They had expected 
her home the day before, and now that 
the great storm had risen and they could 
hear the pounding of the surf along the 
southern shores, and the air was salt with 
the spray swept up by the gale and over 
the crests of the cedar-crowned hills, 
they began to dread that something 
strange and terrible might have happened. 
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They had not forgotten the mysterious 
sail they had seen at Christmas time, and 
they began to realize the foolishness of 
taking the unknown sailor’s story with- 
out proof. Yet the fact that the Hopeful 
James was no temptation for a pirate, and 
the absence of any other motive for an 
attack, ina measureconsoled them, asthey 
waited for the storm to lull. Half of the 
population had gradually climbed to the 
top of the Mount, and were stolidly en- 
during the stinging rain and rude buffet- 
ing of the tempest, when, as if a veil 
had been rolled away,the clouds and 
darkness vanished from the face of the 
sea, the islands lay clear and distinct in 
the light of the setting sun, and a great 
shout rose as they saw in the offing the 
missing ship. 

At first, as they eagerly watched her 
course, and saw that she was flying 
towards the shore at a fearful rate, they 
failed to see the little craft that trailed her 
like a hound; but when it was long past 
time that her course should have been 
changed, if there should be any chance 
left for her escape into an anchorage 
through the only possible channel left, 
they made out the other veseel, and fell 
into a panic that was a thousand times 
worse than their former uncertainty. On 
St. David’s Head a red flag was suddenly 
raised, as a signal that enemies or pirates 
were in sight, and the signal was repeated 
over their own heads from the flag-staff 
of the fort. 

The wind, in backing to southward, 
had cleared the clouds away, but had lost 
none of its fierce strength. The schooner 
had worn ship and plunged along with 
the wind on her port quarter, heading a 
little west of the point at Tuckerstown. 
For half an hour the vessels held their 
courses as they were, a quarter of a mile 
apart, and until the long white fringe of 
boilers along the south side seemed 
fatally close. And then a cry of excite- 
ment rung out above the gale from the 
terror-stricken islanders as they saw the 
Hopeful James turn quickly on her heel 
and head as nearly as possible towards 
the opening in the reefs at Gurnet’s Head, 
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and directly towards the other ship. As 
well as if they had been on board, they 
knew this move to bea last and desperate 
one, to run the schooner down or cause 
her to give way before the larger vessel. 

It was but a moment before the two 
vessels were within a pistol-shot of each 
other—so near-that a collision seemed 
imminent; when again from the schoon- 
er’s bows arose the ominous puff of 
smoke, and the James swung clumsily 
and helplessly into the trough of the sea, 
evidently with her steering-gear disabled. 
At once the wicked sea-wasp hauled her 
wind, ranging alongside the helpless brig, 
and a dozen times from her shining guns 
the smoke rolled over the turbulent 
waters, and the foremast of the Hopeful 
James swayed forward and backward till 
it fell. The unfortunate brig was now 
so close upon the boilers that the watchers 
held their breath each time she lifted on 
the crest of the waves, expecting to see 
her caught and wrecked as she fell again. 
At last she struck the rocks with a shock 
that carried away her remaining mast, 


and in a little time was dashed to pieces 
by the breakers that swarmed upon her 
like a school of sharks. 


AMONG 
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The shadows lay along the bay at 
Tuckerstown, and the sky was glowing 
with a deathly tinge of pallor in its fad- 
ing light, but many a man remembered 
till he died the arrant pirate with the 
bloody flag that wreaked such fearful 
vengeance on the gaunt and rigid pun- 
ishers of a wicked witch, and vanished 
like a strange bird in the stormy gloom. 

In 1660, after the restoration of the 
King, a white-haired man, under the pro- 
tection of the new régime, removed from 
the cross-roads on St. David's Island the 
body of Janet Hopkins (where she had 
been buried, in accordance with the gen- 
tle traditions of justice, with a stake 
through her body) and laid her in final 
rest upon a grassy slope where the south 
wind kisses the jasmine into earliest 
bloom and the red birds pipe in fearless 
glee. It is known as the Witch’s Grave 
—a grave long levelled with the grassy 
slope, but one that brings the wanderer 
to a mood of silence and of sorrow for 
the beautiful woman robbed of life at the 
hands of a cruel devotee of bigotry—a 
grave that seems to-day,in spite of our 
sins and shames, the grave of intolerance 
and the beginning of better things. 


SEPTEMBER HILLS. 


By FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


The Summer lifts ler warm, caressing hand, 

While the cool winds of Autumn lightly blow 
Across the drowsy hills, that, row on row, 

Guard the rough borders of the pasture-land. 

The bristling swamps, by brush and boulder spanned, 
Drink the fresh airs that stir their pools below; 
While on their slopes, where birch and maple glow, 

With quivering breath, the listening wild deer stand. 


Somewhere off in the vales a puff of smoke 
Spurns the low thickets, and a quick, bright flash 
Follows the sportsman’s aim; the quarry bounds 
Full into view, and with one mighty stroke 
Clears the dusk shallows; while the dead bows crash 
About the dead deer and the yelping hounds. 


East Gloucester, Massachussetts. 





DUNK CAVENS’ LUCK.* 


The Autobiography of an Arkansan. 


Edited by S. D. BARNES. 
CHAPTER IV.—Dunk Grows in Years and Experience. 


VERYTHING considered, I suppose my 
meeting with the Watsons was one of the 
luckiest events of my whole life. I was 
sadly in need of a home, and, though the 
one they gave me was poor enough, it 
was a long ways ahead of any I had 
known before. I was treated kindly, had 
plenty to eat and a good bed to sleep on, 

' and I soon found there was very little ex- 
pected of me in the way of work. Lit- 
tle Bill Watson didn’t seem to care 
whether he ever got rich or not, and he 
was too much of a gentleman to want his 
family to work while he was having a 
good time himself. 

As long as we kept on down the river 
in the cabin boat, there wasn’t a thing for 
us to do, except to swing the steering oar, 
now and then, to keep from running into 
the bank. Dandy and I generally at- 

tended to that while Bill would sit on the little platform in front and lean back in his 
chair and fiddle—while keeping his eye open for snags and sawyers that it might be 
dangerous to strike. He wasn’t much for music, but he could play as loud as any 
fiddler I ever listened to, and almost any sort of fiddling sounds well on water, you 
know. He had one tune that he called “ The Downfall of Paris,” and ! used to love 
to hear him come over on the bass string —Ker—womp-tiddy—womp—for it appeared 
to me I could hear Paris a-falling, and I often wondered if there wasn’t people hurt 
when it fell. 

Sally was always busy cooking or attending to the children, and at meal times I 
would help her all I could, grinding coffee, frying meat or cleaning up the dishes. 
Bill and Dandy would never offer to do a thing, and the girls were too little; but I 
was always ready to pitch in without being asked; and in time Sally begun to no- 
tice me right smart and seemed to take pride in keeping my clothes washed and 
patched. The oldest girl, Lucy, took a great shine to me, too; but the twins wouldn’t 
make friends, and I didn’t mind that so much, because they was always crying and 
wanting to be petted, and the Lord knows I never could have stood it to have had 
them hanging around after me. 

The most trouble I had with any of them was with Dandy. He seemed to be 
jealous because I had a gun and a dog and he didn't have either and he would pick 
at me until I got mad and then we would hitch and roll all over the boat. Bill never 
interfered in our fights, for he said puppy quarrels never amounted to anything and 
that we was sure to quit when we found which was the best man. But we was too 
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evenly matched to settle that question in 
a hurry, and so we used to scrap two or 
three times a day until, finally, we tum- 
bled into the river one morning and Sally 
had to pull us out witha spike pole. The 
wetting cooled us off a little, and, after 
that, things rocked along more quiet like 
for two or three months. 

There was mighty little room for Bul- 
ger on board; but after a while he found 
out that the shanty roof was flat enough 
to lie on, and from that time on he spent 
most of his time up there—only coming 
down for his grub or when some of us 
took a notion to go ashore for a hunt. 
Pretty near every morning I would take 
the dug-out and Bulger and run onahead 
for two or three miles, and by the time 
the boat came along I would generally 
have a good mess of squirrels for dinner. 
And once in a while we would stop and 
put out a trot line for catfish—usually 
catching twice as many as we could eat 
before they spoiled. 

One day we had tied up at the mouth 
of a bayou, and Bill was out in the dug- 
out stretching the line, while I waded 
around in the shallow water near the 
shore catching mussels for bait. Dandy 
was too lazy to help when it came to 
work so he picked up my gun and 
sneaked off in the woods, and pretty soon 
I heard him shoot and begin squalling 
for help like a crippled wildcat. Bulger 
broke out towards him, and I gathered 
onto Bill’s rifle and followed. I could 
hear the hound baying and Dandy hol- 
lering, and I run along pretty peart till I 
broke through a little strip of switch 
cane and came out in sight of the place 
where the fun was going on. 

Dandy had shot a cub bear and let it 
down in the back but the old mammy 
bear was on hand in a minute, and if it 
hadn't been for Bulger running in I guess 
we would have had a funeral right there. 
Dandy had treed in a little persimmon 
bush, but Bulger had headed the bear off 
before she could reach him, and was cir- 
cling around her, keeping out of reach of 
her claws, and making the fur fly every 
chance he got. When the bear saw me, 
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she reared up on her hind-feet, and the 
next minute I plugged it to her right in 
the neck—and that one shot put an end 
to the picnic. When Bill and Sally got 
there, Dandy was leaning up against the 
persimmon and crying like a baby; but 
Sally never cried until she had got me 
up in her arms, and then she boo-hooed 
right out. And Bulger got sorry for her 
and come and licked her in the face, and 
then she cried harder than ever. But I 
noticed that after that she seemed to 
think more of Dandy than all the other 
children, and it was a long time before 
she would trust him out of her sight by 
himself. 

After a while we got down into a tol- 
erably thickly settled farming country, 
close to Des Arc, and Bill sold his boat 
to a riverman and we went out ona plan- 
tation to pick cotton. We all worked— 
down to little Lucy—and the way we 
stacked up the money was a caution. I 
was a pretty fair hand at cotton picking, 
myself, for a boy; and lots of days I would 
make as much as six bits or a dollar. 
Bill kept a fair and square account, cred- 
iting me with half, and when we quit work 
and went to settle up there was seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents coming to me. We 
had aimed to keep right on pickiug two 
or three weeks longer, but when the first 
big white frost come, Bill went crazy to 
get to the trapping grounds; and so it 
happened that we caught our man when 
he didn’t have enough money to pay us 
allup. He offered fair enough, and said 
he would give us what money he had— 
about fifty dollars—and would turn in a 
new shot-gun at what it cost him; and 
he said, for the other ten dollars, he would 
give us a deed for forty acres of land up 
on Aikens’ Hill. It looked like he was 
willing to do all he could; but Bill got 
mad and wanted to fight, and, to keep 
trouble down, I said I would take the 
land and before night I had the papers 
for it stowed away in the recorder’s office 
at Des Arc. 

The rest of my money I put into am- 
munition and clothes, and during the 
three or four months we spent on Kalot- 
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chee Bayou I had the best sort of a time 
and killed game without end. We made 
enough money that fall to buy us a span 
of little mules and the next spring we 
rented a farm and went to living right. 
Bill and Sally and I done most of the 
work, for Dandy was slow about out- 
growing his laziness; but he hunted 
enough to keep us in meat, and he was 
right smart help in the fall when it come 
to picking cotton and trapping. And so 
matters went on for two or three years, 
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to Des Arc in the dug-out after some 
flour and a dozen traps. It was Saturday 
and there was acrowd in town and a good 
many of the men was drunk as usual, 
and just as we was ready to start back, 
they kicked up a fuss in front of one of 
the saloons. It was two drunken timber- 
men against one little kid of a fellow in 
store clothes, but the young chap 
knocked them both out in quick order and 
everybody thought the fight was over, 
when all at once, I heard a groan, the lit- 

















‘*It looked for a minute as though he was going to get clean away; but, somehow, just 
then my old rifle swung forward and fired.”’ 


until, finally, Bill and I had our falling 
out, and that broke up the partnership. 
Our last farming together was in ’83, 
when I was about fifteen years old and 
big enough to keep up my end at any sort 
of work that come along. 

I think it was the fall before that that 
I saw my first syre-enough fight and I 
had better tell about it here, because the 
incident had a whole lot of bearing on 
my after life. We wascamping on Aikens’ 
Hill in a log house I had built on my 
forty, and one day Dandy and I run down 


tle fellow staggered forward with a knife 
in his back and the man who had put it 
there made a quick run up the street for 
his horse. Everybody hollered, “Cow- 
ard!” and there was some quick pistol 
practice for a minute, but the murderer 
was fence-rowing as he run and all the 
shots flew wild. It looked for a minute 
as though he was going to get clean away; 
but, somehow, just as he cut the hitch 
strap and sprung in the saddle, my old 
rifle swung forward and fired—and the 
horse went down in a heap and rolled 
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over on his rider. Five minutes after 
that they had the fellow in the lock-up, 
and I had to make a run to the dug-out 
to keep the crowd from shaking my arm 
off and strangling me to death on cheap 
whiskey. The boy that was knifed died 
that night, but his murderer proved that 
the killing was done in a fight, and his 
lawyer got him off with ten years in the 
penitentiary. 

During my three years with the Wat- 
sons, the only real trouble 1 saw was when 
Bulger died. He was getting old and 
had been feebling around for months, 
but Sally petted him like one of the chil- 
dren and I was in hopes he would mend 
up when cold weather come. But he 
didn’t live that long. One day a wounded 
deer run through our sweet-potato patch, 
and Bulger struck his track and shoved 
him over towards Bear Creek at a pretty 
lively gait. It was his last chase. We 
found him next morning with his teeth 
fastened in the deer’s throat—both stone 
dead. Pap Sturges’ favorite hound had 
gone on his old master’s trail. 


CHAPTER V. 
Teliing How Dunk Paid an Old Debt. 


Along in the fall of ’83 there was a 
yellow-fever scare in the river towns and 
quarantine lines was so thick you could 
hardly move without stepping on one. 
A heap of people was so foolish they 
would almost starve before they would 
go to the store after grub, andif a stranger 
come in sight he would be held up at the 
muzzle of a shot-gun. Just about the 
time when the panic was at its worst, we 
got news that some fever patients had 
been put off an up-river boat at Stringtown 
Landing, andit pretty soonturned out that 
it was a widow woman and her family, 
and that they had been left under a little 
tarpaulin tent with only rations enough 
to run them a couple of days. I tried to 
get Bill to go with me and see after them, 
but he was as big a fool about the fever 
as any of the rest, and so I watched my 
chance and slipped away alone—carry- 
ing some bread and meat and all tke 
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medicine Sally had in her little closet. It 
was mainly calomel, quinine and liver 
pills, but I thought it might come in 
handy and I knew if Sally wanted more 
that it wasn’t far to town. 

I had made my start about midnight 
and by the time daylight was breaking I 
come out of the cane below the Landing 
and could see the white roof of the tent 
about forty yards away. There was a 
little fire burning in front of it,and a 
scrawny, freckle-faced girl was trying to 
boil some coffee in an old tin can. I 
thought there was a mighty familiar look 
about her, but I unly said * Howdy,” and 
walked right into the tent—and there, on 
an old ragged blanket, lay Mam Sturges, 
as natural as life, except that her face was 
so red that you couldn't see the freckles. 
She knowed me at once. 

“Hello, John Henry,” says she. 

“Hello, Mam,” says I. ‘*How’s the 
yaller fever?” 

“Now, don’t be a fool, Dunk,” says 
she. ‘‘It’s nuthin’ in ther worl’ but ther 
measles. See how I'm all bruk out ?” 

I had never seen a case of the measles, 
but I had been told how they worked a 
person, and the first glance told me that 
the old lady had figured her sickness 
down about right. Her face was that 
rough you could have gritted corn on it 
and there never was a beet of a more 
lovely bright red. She told me that Pet 
and Sue both had the measles six or 
eight weeks before and that she had 
nursed them right along, as well as other 
children in the neighborhood, but as for 
herself, she hadn’t seen a sick day for 
years until after she boarded the steam- 
boat to go back to the hills. I asked her 
why she hadn’t stayed on the Arkansaw 
and she said she dad until she outstayed 
her welcome, and that it was a shame the 
way her kinfolks had treated her. (And 
I had to go outside the tent to keep from 
laughing right in her face.) 

It was a bright morning, but the sun 
had set in a cloud the night before and I 
knew that rain wasn’t far away, and that, 
when it come the old tarpaulin tent would 
be a mighty poor shelter for sick folks. 
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My own cabin was only a 
mile or so away and I de- 
cided the best thing I could 
do was to move Mam over 
there at once. Taking my 
belt hatchet, I cut a couple 
of pawpaw poles about 
twelve feet long, fastened 
a couple of two-foot cross- 
pieces on them about three } 
feet from each end, and 
then I whittled out a cane 
needle and sewed a blanket 
into the frame—making a 
nest that would just fit a 
light-weight woman like 
Mam. _ She lay and 
watched me as I worked, 
and pretty soon she began 
to blubber and said I was 
a fool to take so much 
pains on her account and 
that she would have seen 
me dead before she’d have 
done as much for me; but 
I remembered how she 
had helped me make the 
little board bedstead years 
before and kept right on 
with my sewing and when 
the toteing arrangement 
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was done Mam managed — 
to crawl into it and we was 
ready for a start. It wasn’t 
much of a job to move 
her over, either. She lay with her feet to 
the butts of the poles and I took the top 
ends over my shoulders and trotted right 
along, while one of the girls brought my 
gun and grub and the other one carried 
the tent. In an hour we was all under 
cover at the cabin and in a half-hour 
after that it was raining like blazes and 
never let up again for three days. 

I reckon the change was a good thing 
for Mam, for she brightened up wonderful 
after my coming .and, after a couple of 
days, was able to set up most of the time 
and eat a right smart chance of corn 
bread and squirrel soup. Pretty soon 
she went back on the soup altogether 
and wanted fried venison, and when 


‘* But I wouldn't listen to him; and I wouldn't let Sally or Lucy 
come within reaching distance of me.’’ 


things had reached that point I went over 
on Raft Creek and hired a man to carry 


her on to the hills. Mam had fifteen or 
twenty dollars left from the money she 
got fer her mules, and as she was anxious 
to get back to her old home, I didn’t 
think it worth while to insist on her stay- 
ing. And as I watched her drive away 
this second time, my only regret was that 
poor old Bulger couldn't be there to share 
my loneliness as before. 

The following day I returned to Wat- 
son’s, and was rather surprised when Bill 
met me at the gate and said I couldn't 
come in. 

“I’ve heered about ye, Dunk,” says 
he; “an’ how ye’ve bin nussin’ ther yaller 
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fever, an’ ef I'd take ye in now I'd be as 
big a fool as you air.” 

‘But it wasn’t the yaller fever,” says 
I. “It was only ther measles.” 

“Measles, nuthin’,” says Bill. “I’ve 
heered ducks before, an’ I say ye ain’t 
goin’ in that house.” 

“Yes, he is, too; an’ this very minnit,” 
says Sally, coming to the door just then. 
“T hain’t fergot how Dunk saved Lucy 
from drowndin’ and killed ther b’ar that 
was about ter eat Dandy. Let him in, 
Bill.” 

“T say he shain’t,” says Bill. 

“An’I say he shell. It’s as much my 
house as your’n, Bill Watson. I’ve 
helped yéarn it, an’ sohas Dunk. I say 
fer you ter open that gate.” 

And then Bill raised the latch; but his 
face turned white as a sheet. 

“Yer takin’ choice atween us, Sally,” 
says he. “Ef Dunk comes in, | go out 
—an’ ter stay. Now, dew yer thinkin’ 
an’ dew it quick.” 

But I had been thinking all that time 
and when Bill stopped speaking I stepped 
back a few feet and told him that he 
needn't fret. “ Dunk Cavens don’t come 
in whar he hain’t welcome. You've both 
bin kind ter me an’ I’d goa long ways 
out of my road afore I’d make either of 
ye trouble. All I want is what’s mine. 
Tie up my clothes an’ throw ’em over 
ther fence; untie my houn’ pup, so he 
kin foller; an’ ef ye want ter give me 
anything fer my share of ther cotton 
crap, I'll take ten dollars an’ call it square. 
But some of these days, when this yaller- 
fever foolishness is over, I’m comin’ back 
ter kiss little Lucy Good-bye.” 

Just then Lucy ran out to the gate, 
crying, “Dunk, Dunk!” and I see Bill 
grab at her to hold her back, and the 
sight went so straight to my heart that 
I couldn’t keep the tears out of my eyes. 
Sally was crying, too; and then, with a 
big crash, the gate swung back and Bill 
run out and caught me around the neck. 

“You ain’t a-goin’, Dunk,” says he, in 
a choking sort of a way. “I kain’t holp 
bein’ a fool about some things, but thar’s 
a white streak in me ef ye git down deep 
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enough, an’ I don’t aim ter turn tew a 
plum dog all at once. You ain’ta-goin’.” 

But I wouldn’t listen to him; and I 
wouldn't let Sally or Lucy come within 
reaching distance of me. But, after our 
little spat, we parted friends, and I once 
more turned towards my cabin on Aikens’ 
Hill, carrying all my possessions with me 
and feeling as though the whole world 
had all at once been cut from under my 
feet. It was the hound pup’s first long 
trip through the woods and he was 
tickled to death to get out, frollicking 
around like a crazy bed-bug and chasing 
every squirrel and bird he saw; but I 
hadn’t the heart to notice him—much 
less to give him the larruping he was 
needing so bad. For the second time 
in my life I was all alone. I had made 


myself friends only to lose them again. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dunk Secures a Remunerative Position. 


It was growing dusky as I descended 
the slope into Raft Creek Bottom, and as 
the light began to fade I suddenly awoke 
to the knowledge that I was tired and 
hungry and that probably the pup at my 
heels was in no better condition. Likely 
enough the hound had confidence that I 
would give him food at the end of our 
journey; but I knew very well that there 
was nothing at the cabin but a handful 
of meal and that everything depended 
upon our finding game before we reached 
it. So I began to use more caution in 
walking and kept my eyes busy in every 
direction. 

There was plenty of deer in the country, 
but they was badly scattered, it being yet 
a heap too early for acorns to begin fall- 
ing; and it was all chance if we saw any- 
thing bigger than squirrel or turkey. 
Still, there was a chance, and it wouldn't 
do to throw it away through carelessness. 
And it happened that luck favored us;. 
for, as we crossed the creek, a fawn came 
down to drink at a pool above and I 
drilled him through the heart with a 
bullet running sixty to the pound. My 
rifle was a new one, bought ‘the winter 
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before to replace Pap Sturges’ old shot- 
gun which I had broken over the head 
of a wounded bear, and I had never 
known it to fail me when I could see the 
hair of a deer through the forks of the 
sight. The pup had the fawn by the 
throat before the echo of the shot died 
away and I let him gnaw it through and 
get the taste of fresh blood. He had in- 
herited a good deal of old Bulger’s sense 
and grit and as we went on towards the 
cabin I decided that he should have his 
name as well. 

We enjoyed our lonely supper together 
that night, but when morning come I 
had only strength 
enough to give the 
pup his fill of raw 
venison, and then I 
crawled back on my 
blanket and tried 
my best to die. I 
was burning up 
with fever, and so 
sick all over that I 
thought my death 


could be only a few 


hours off. I don’t 

know how I passed 

the day or the night 

that followed it. I 

can only remember 

lying there in the 

silence, watching [igre 
the pup as he wal- a 
lowed in the ashes ¥ 

on the hearth and listeniggyfo the dash 
of the rain overhead. I thiyety, but 
I feared to drink; tobacco seemed like 
fire in my mouth and when I gnawed at 
a crumb of bread I imagined fhat it was 
filled with sand. Finally, I fost all run 
of time, the walls of the cabin seemed 
whirling around me—and then I knew 
nothing more. 

A month or six weeks after that—or 
maybe it was only.a few hours—I opened 
my eyes and looked around for the pup 
—but he wasn’t there. And I wasn’t 
there, either. I was somewhere else; 
and I hadn't the slightest notion where. 
The first thing that caught my eye was 
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a papered wall and a big picture of a 
bushy-tailed dog with a quail in his 
mouth, but I knew that couldn’t be Bul- 
ger unless he’d outgrown my recollection. ’ 
My blanket seemed softer than common, 
and there was a genuine pillow under my 
head and when I rolled over facing the 
other way, I discovered I was alone in a 
big, high-ceiled room, not a bit like any 
that I had ever slept in before. I tried 
to sit up, but was so weak that I thought 
better of it; and so I lay down again and 
whistled softly for my hound. 

Just then a kinky-headed nigger 
looked in at the door but dodged back 
again right away, 
and I heard him 
talking tosome one 
outside: 

“He’s done come 
aroun’ all right, 
boss. He’s jes’ lay- 
in’ dar wiv his eyes 
as bright as dol- 
lars.” 

“Glad to hear it, 
Pete. I'll go in 
and see him, right 
away.” And then 
a tall, fine-looking 
man with long 
grey whiskers came 
to my bedside and 
took hold of my 
hand in a friendly 
way: 

“Proud to see you lookin’ so well, 
Mistah Cavens,” says he. ‘“ You've been 
sick, sah; vehy sick. Not that measles 
is necessaahly dangahous if propahly 
han’led but youah surroundings were 
against you, sah, an’ I may say you are 
vehy fortunate to recovah.” 

‘*Whar’s Bulger ?” I asked feebly. 

“Youah houn’? He’s at the kennels, 
sah, Pete has him in charge an’ will see 
that he has propah caah. He is a fine 
young houn’, sah. I’m a faah judge of 
dogs an’ I say, sah, that he has good 
blood in him.” 

So Bulger was all right, and I wasn’t 
going to die. That was enough good 
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news for once, I thought. 

“You'll recupahate rapidly now,” the 
stranger went on. [I think he said “re- 
cupahate,” but I didn’t know then how I 
was going to manage it]. “Rest and a 
little strengthening food, sah; that’s all 
you requiah. You mustn’t try to think 
too much just yet. You’re in good han’s, 
sah, an’ I’ll see you have propah caah.’, 

Bulger and I were both going to have 
it. I wondered if Bulger was going to 
“recupahate,” too; and then a sudden 
thought struck me and I sat upright 
with an effort. 

“ How did I come here?” I asked; “an 
who are ye, anyhow ?” 

“Lie down, sah, and I'll tell you.” 

The command was gently given and I 
obeyed. The stranger seated himself by 
my bedside and again took my hand. 

“You remembah bein’ in Des Arc one 
day when a cowahdly murdah was com- 
mitted—a crime which was nevah prop- 
ahly punished, sah ?” 

“T see a feller killed thar las’ winter,” 
says I, wondering what he was driving at. 

“An’ you shot the murdahah’s hoss to 
prevent his escape. It was a splendid 
shot, sah—a noble deed for a boy of 
youah age. I honah you for that shot, 
sah. I shall love you for it to the last 
day of my life. Sah, I am Cun’el Blythe- 
wood; an’ the boy who was killed was 
my son.’ 

Did you ever hear of such a thing in 
your life! I could only lie and stare at 
the Colonel in amazement and silently 
wonder why the big tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. But both my questions 
were not yet answered and I feebly in- 
sisted upon more information. 

“T went ter sleep in my shanty,” 
I. ‘How did ye come ter fin’ me? 

‘You have friends, Mistah Cavens, an’ 
one of them did me the honah, sah, to 
believe I felt a kindly intahest in you for 
the part you took in the unfortunate inci- 
dent I have just mentioned. It was a 
lady—a Mrs.—ah—Watkins, or something 
like that. But I presume you know to 
whom I allude, sah.” 

It was Sally, then, to whom I owed 


says 
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this lucky streak of fortune. And I had 
actually been called “ Mistah Cavens”’ 
and for the first time in my life! 

Colonel Blythewood left me after a 
time and I dropped off into a doze; but 
the nigger, Pete, soon roused me up and 
insisted that I should eat about a quart 
of chicken soup and top it off with a big 
glass of wine. I tried to get out of it, 
but he said it was “de bosses awdahs,” 
and after I had got hitched into the job 
I didn’t find it as hard as I expected. 
The nigger was awful kind and respectful 
to me and before he went away he 
brought my rifle from a corner and 
showed me that it was well cleaned and 
oiled up in proper shape. 

“TI seed yo’ shoot dat hoss, Mist’ Ca- 
bens,” says he; “I wuz right dar an’ seed 
it. An’ I’m de berry nigger dat tole 
Cun’l Blyth’od erbout it.” 

And by the way he said it I saw be 
was trying to fix himself with me and 
knew I had suddenly become a gentle- 
man of importance. 

The next morning I begged Pete into 
bringing me my clothes but after I had 
crawled into them I could only: stagger 
over to a sofa and tumble down in a heap. 
The nigger brought pillows and. propped 
me up comfortably and pretty soon he 
dropped in again with a soft boiled egg 
and some toast. I asked for coffee but 
he was trying to tell me something about 
“‘awdahs” when I feebly reached out for 
my rifle and told him to trot and do as 
I said. 

“Dat gun ain't loaded, Boss,’ says he. 

“But it will be,” says I. ‘Jes’ as soon 
as I kin walk I’m goin’ gunnin’ fer a nig- 
ger about your size ef that coffee ain't 
hyar in three minnits.” 

I reckon he waltzed in with the coffee 
ahead of time and it was just what I 
needed to clear my head. He had 
brought me a long sack of a thing that 
he called a dressing gown, and acted as 
though I ought to get in it; but we 
couldn’t think alike about that, and so, 
finally, he carried it away and came back 
with a linen coat that was lighter than 
mine and hadn't been camped in so much, 
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and afterwehadswapped_ | 
I. felt and looked con- 
siderably better. 

Along in the middle 
of the morning the 
Colonel looked in again, 
and this time his wife 
was with him—a nice 
old lady with white hair 
and dressed in some 
slick, black-looking stuff 
that rustled like dry 
leaves when she walked. 
She talked as pleasant 
as an old friend, but 
didn’t stay only a few 
minutes; and after she 
left the Colonel had the 
nigger bring in a little 
bottle of wine, and he 
drank it all but one 
glassful which he gave 
to me. 

Next day I was able 
to get out on the veranda, 
and Pete brought Bulger 
around to see me. While 
I was playing with him 
the Colonel came out 
and took a chair by my 
side. 

“You're getting along 
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finely, sah,” says he. “I’m 
really glad to see you 
getting well so fast. 
What do you propose doing when you're 
thoroughly recovahed, sah ?” 

I didn’t know, no more than a goose, 
and I told him so. It was too late for 
any sort of farm work besides cotton 
picking, and too early for that, or for 
trapping. I was really bothered to know 
how to keep myself busy for the next 
few weeks; but while I was studying the 
matter over the Colonel kindly helped 
me out of my difficulty. 

“TI’d be vehy glad to engage youah 
services, sah, if you have no settled em- 
ployment in view. Of course I leave the 
mattah entiahly to youah decision; but 
I have a position for some one, and would 
rathah give it to you than anyone else. 


— 


‘‘Along in the middle of the morning the Colonel looked in again, 
and this time his wife was with him.’’ 


I have a great deal of stock in the woods, 
sah; a good many cattle and hogs; and 
since the death of my son I have no one 


to look aftah them propahly. I need 
some one who can spend the most of his 
time in the saddle—I have good hosses, 
sah—and I presume you will be able to 
get a good deal of spoaht without neglect- 
ing youah regulah business. If you de- 
cide to accept, I can give you, we will 
say, fifty dollahs a month to commence 
with, and, later on, can probably do a 
little bettah.” 

I don’t know in what words I thanked 
the Colonel and accepted his offer. I only 
remember stammering something about 
trying to earn my wages and was gener- 
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ously assured there wasn’t the slightest hound, with the air of one who had 
question about ¢haz. settled a weighty matter to his satis- 

“You have my confidence, sah,” says faction. 
he; and then turned away and began 


: ; ( To be continued.) 
talking about the good points of my 


MIRANDY’S BEAU. 


By SAMUEL J. FORT, M. D. 


OL’ MAN Bascom died,” quoth Uncle Sile 
ng placing a live coal from the roaring 
== fire in the chimney-place. into the well 
blackened pipe that was his inseparable 
companion), ° ‘when the ol’ man died he 
done left ‘bout three thousand cash, his 
ly place an’ the young an’ old Mirandys—a 
pair of queens”—the old man grinned— 
“good to draw to, you bet. Young Mir- 
andy was a picter, an’ a good gal, too, 
but kinder flighty; off’n one young feller 
an’ on with another, you know thé kind. 
Bilty Dawson, he war the son of John 
Dawson, whar we killed them pheasants 
yistiddy ; his place j jined the Widder Bas- 
1 com’s place an’, es his wife war dead, he 
= kinder made up ter the widder, whilst 
Billy made love ter the darter. I ain’t 
saying es how the widder warn’t willing, fer 
she married old John after some courtin’; 
< ; but Mirandy she wouldn’t say Yes to 
i a, Billy an’ kept flirtin’ ’round worser’n a hen 
turkey in the spring. One day a feller came through here hossback an’ jist 
-natchally fell off’n his hoss near the widder’s front gate an’ when they picked him up 
his leg was broke ’tween the knee an’ ankle ; so they pult him to bed, sont fer Doctor 
Biddle, an’ there he laid fer a month. He war a good lookin’ feller, but some how 
ernother me an’ him couldn’t hitch hosses; he hed a bad eye an’ I[ kinder felt in my 
bones thet he war up to no good; but Mirandy she done fell in love over head an’ 
yeers, an’ poor Billy, he warclean out’n the game. This-yer feller said his name war 
Albert Warrren, an’ give us a story ‘bout how he broke his leg. He ‘lowed he was 
ridin’ through the country on hossback fer a bet an’ his hoss fell with him—got 
skeered at a pheasant jumpin’ out’n the brush,side the road. He managed to git on 
agin an’ ride as fur as where he feil off. He had a leather satchel tied behind his sad- 
dle, an’ one day, Black Jane (thet done the housework fer the widder) tole me thet 
this yer bag war full of money an’ he always hed it under his piliow. Thet kinder 
set me to thinkin’ an’ when I got a chance I slipped up ter the widder’s an’ as he 
war out, I didn’t do a thing but slip up stairs an’ look. Black Jane war k’rect. 


Ee — 


— 


on Ge Aired 
/ 
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“Billy .Dawson an’ me war good 
friends; he was a crackin’ good shot an’ 
me an’ him had lots er fun elsewise; so 
I was only too glad ter do him a favor; 
an’ one day it struck me to go down ter 
Waterford, an’ hunt up Lawyer Dave 
Johnson an’ ax his advice. It seemed 
kinder funny fer a man ter be travellin’ 
about with a bag full of money, an’ I 
knew Dave would know what ter do. 
So I saddled up the mare an’ put out fer 
Waterford hot foot; foun’ Dave in his 
office, an’ told him my little story. Well, 
sir, you'd jist ‘bout died laffin’ ter see 
Dave hug me. ‘Why,’ ses he, ‘old man, 
you've struck it rich. Accordin’ to what 
I think thet feller is wu’th ’bout $500 
cold cash; so be ez you kin git him down 
yer where we kin put him where he be- 
longs. He's Slim Jim fer a cent, an’ we 
want him fer robbin’ the bank at Borneo 
jist-about six week ago.’ 

“* Well,’ I says, ‘ Dave, five kundred’s 
five hundred; make me a depity sheriff, 
gin mea warrant, an’ he’s yourn, fer sure.’ 
Dave he said that this yer feller war a 
bold bad man an’ I'd better hev help; an’ 
I told him Billy Dawson was just honin’ 
fer a whack at him, an’ I guessed we two 
could git away with him. Anyhow, 
down we goes ter the Court House an’ 
they swore me in fer an officer, gin me a 
warrant an’ I come back a whoopin’, 
hunted up Billy, told him the game an’ 
you bet de was in it. An’ he promised 
to gin me the money: ‘Fer,’ says he, ‘I 
want the gal. Durn the money! ’ 

‘Well, sir, the next mornin’, I got my 
old Colt oiled up, put in fresh ca’tridges, 
an’ met Billy at the Forks up yender an’ 
we moseyed along up ter the widder’s. 
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Mr. Man he war on the stoop, smoking 
a segar, an’ when we cum up, he say: 
‘Mornin’,’ an’ we says ‘Mornin’.”’ An’ 
Billy he kinder slewed ’roun behind him, 
an’ I says: ‘Mr. Albert Warren, you’re 
my prisoner.’ ‘ Your prisoner!’ says he. 
‘What kind of ajokeis this!’ ‘Oh; it’s 
a joke we’uns up yer always play on 
bank robbers, says I. ‘Where’s your 
warrant?’ says he. ‘Right yer,’ says I. 
‘An’ the peaceabler you come ’long the 
quicker you won’t get hurt.’ 

“*Supposin’ I say I won’t go,’ says he. 

“ «We ain't s’posin’ this mornin’, says 
I; ‘fer my warrant says dead or alive, an’ 
if you don’t go one way, you'll hev to go 
’nother.” 

With that he pult his hand behind 
him, quicklike, but I lined him with the 
old Colt too quick—an’ he caved. When 
we hed him handcuffed (which I borried 
a pair down to Waterford), then there was 
a hullabaloo. The widder an’ Mirandy 
did carry on high. Our man said he 


could prove his innocence an’ everything 
would be all right, an’ poor Billy he got 


an awful tongue lashin’. They put it all 
on him sayin’ he war jealous; but I sont 
him up upstairs fer the money bag an’ 
we loaded Mr. Man up in Billy’s spring- 
wagon, behind a good pair of steppers 
thet landed us in Waterford in ’bout two 
hours. Shore nuff, he war the man 


. wanted and in ‘bout a month I got my 


five hundred. What become of Billy? 
Oh, er—why he just hung on an’ blamed 
if Mirandy didn’t take him, after all, an’ 
we'll take dinner there to-morrer ef you 
want ter see a pretty woman an’ a house- 
ful o’ fine children.” 

Ellicott City, Maryland. 


HYMN TO THE TYPES. 


Unmarshalled army ! earth is still a wonder— 
A bright God's wonder, all too little known ; 
Star-eyes above us and the green sod under, 
Oceans of beauty girdling every zone ; 
And man himself, whose deep heart throbs forever 
With passionate longings, and the fierce unrest 
Of hopes that struggle in a vain endeavor 
To hear themselves by other lips confess'd. 


Ye are the mightier tongues we have invented 


To bear our utterance ever and allwhere ; 


Our hearts into a thousand hearts transplanted, 


A multiplied existence ye confer. 


Falsehood, with bloodshot eyes,awoke from slumber, 


And glared in baleful terror on your birth; 


Meek-fronted Truth enrolled you in her number, 


And cried, ‘‘I am not without swords on earth !?’ 
—CHARLES GRAHAM HALPINE. 





A GUN TRADE. 


By C. F. ALLEN. 


Mg’ FERRICKSBURG there came into the 
stage a gent whom all of us would have 
preferred outside; we were in the worst of 
the Bad Lands, and we took him as an 
indication that the people were worse than 
the land. He wore a leather sombrero, 
which he had forgotten to remove on get- 
ting in, and this with his cowboy suit and 
heavy revolvers made him look a little out 
of place. I think that when he lit a pipe 

|= and began to smoke he saw so much in the 
|| face of our young lady passenger that he 
thought better of it; for he grumbled at 
the taste of the tobacco, and soon after- 

~ ward shook it out of the window. 

He looked like a man who had been 
burning the candle at both ends, and his 
revolvers were apparently the best part of 
the outfit, himself comprised. There sat 
beside him a little man, from whose face the 
beard had to all appearance been recently 
removed, and who had been very quiet and 
not at all inclined to talk, so much so that 

we had our suspicions, as people will. At the crossing of the only watercourse we 
had seen in half a day, the driver had come to the window, and asked the stranger 
for his fare. 

“You wait till we come to Cameron’s,” he answered him, “and I’ll pay you then.” 

“Cameron's ? They ain’t nobody there, nor hasn’t been sence a year ago.” 

“You heard what I said, didn’t you? Now you just go on and drive your stage, 
or I'll come out and drive it all alone. I’m not trying to beat the company, and 
you needn’t talk. Get up and drive.” 

I know the young lady was ready to scream, but she afterward said that ladies 
never scream when they are really scared, and so she held her peace. But if the 
man couldn't pay now, how was he to get money before he came to Cameron’s? 

A few miles further on he turned to the man beside him, suddenly, and asked 
him if he had a gnn. 

“Yes, I have,” he said. ‘“What’s it fo you?” 

“What kind of a gun have you got?” (He seemed to ignore the latent irritation 
in the answer he had received.) 

“It’s a hammerless 32,” the littlke man snarled. “Do you want to see it ?”— 
making a move to produce it. 

The bad man laughed out loud, but his eyes were wide and sharp: 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my dear sir; it really isn’t worth your while to go after 
a little thing like that; I tell you what I'll do—TI’'ll sell you this.” 

He had already crowded the other so much that he could not very well have 
reached his gun if he had tried, but as he sat up straight, he had drawn one of his 
immense weapons, and in the most deft and airy manner put it where it might 
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appear to the best advantage. He was 
so accomplished a performer that the re- 
volver looked about twice as big as a 
rifle. 

The little man’s face was a study. 
He looked at the man and at the gun 
and ran his thumbs carelessly into the 
pockets of his vest; the action had a 
meaning, and I was sharp enough to 
pattern after him and clasped my hands 
together in my lap. 

“It takes two to make a trade, and 
mine is good enough for me; I guess I 
don’t want it.” 

This time the bad man didn’t laugh. 
He turned a little way so that the muzzle 
of the weapon was where the other could 
almost see the bullet at the other end of 
the barrel, and then for the first time I 
noticed the thing was cocked. 

“IT s—a-i—d,”’ he replied, ‘I would sell 
you this gun, and so I will. My friend, 
that little d—n pop of yours couldn’t 
kill a thing, and with this—why, the 
lightest touch would blow hell out of 
anything that happened to be in front 
of it.” 

Although the little man’s head was the 
only thing in front of it, he never seemed 
to feel that the situation was at all pe- 
culiar. 

“IT thought at first that it wasn’t what 
I wanted, but the more I look at it, the 
better it looks.” [A dry-climate grin 
came over the other’s face.] “What’s 
the best you can do?” 

“Fifty dollars is about the lowest fig- 
ure, but the price won’t last; the sooner 
you buy the better.” 

Without moving, the man spoke to 
the lady passenger for the first time and 
asked her to get his pocket-book from 
his inside coat pocket, and “pay the 
gentleman.” She complied with fear and 
trembling and it took about half its con- 
tents to make the amount, which the 
“gentleman” stowed away, at the same 
time calling to the driver to stop. As 
he pulled the horses up, the fellow 
slipped outside, still holding the gun. 

“I can’t ride inside very long, and if 
you don’t mind, I'll keep the gun till we 
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come to Cameron’s. And you needn't 
worry about it, and please not be look- 
ing out of the window; it looks as if you 
couldn’t trust me and I never yet was 
suspected of anything in my life; if I 
was nobody ever told me of it.” 

It was late in the day; and we sur- 
mised that the stage now began to go at 
a slower speed, in order that the bad man 
might be able to leave us after dark, on 
our arrival in the next town. He was ap- 
parently quite pleased with his trade, and 
began to sing with a wonderful tenor 
voice “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
and sung it through. As the singing 
stopped, and everything was still but the 
steady lope of the horses and the grind- 
ing of the wheels upon the sand, we were 
all surprised by the little man, who sat 
erect and sang in the clearest and most 
effective manner, and to the same tune, a 
verse of a hymn which began, 

“Some times a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings.” 

There was a clapping of hands outside 
as he quit, but we had sense enough to 
understand that there was something of 
a hidden meaning in what he had done. 

At the abandoned Cameron Ranche we 
stopped, it being the custom to leave and 
collect a few letters every week through 
the medium of a soap-box nailed against 
the only building left—a rickety and 
tumbling barn. To our surprise there 
were three men awaiting our arrival, 
mounted on under-sized ponies that 
looked to be tough enough for anything, 
and leading another, the men themselves 
being dressed like ordinary townsmen 
and not at all like the riders we had be- 
come used to see so far from a settlement. 

I cannot say how the little man com- 
municated the situation but at once the 
three came to what looked like “ Atten- 
tion!” and one of them came and whis- 
pered to him at the window, while the 
others sat with their rifles ready for in- 
stant use. A broad grin came over the 
face of the man as the whispering pro- 
gressed, and he turned and went back to 
his companions, where he seemed to be 
repeating his information. Then they 
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all came up to the stage in the same care- 


ful attitude and invited us out to rest. 


ourselves a bit, as they putit. We gladly 
complied, though a trifle nervous in re- 
gard to their intentions. 

The bad man was sitting beside the 
driver, and it was easy to see that he was 
not having as much fun as before. The 
small man spoke: 

“I guess I’ll take the gun, my friend, 
and I’m ever so much obliged for your 
carrying it so far.” It was handed to 
him without a word. 

“And now'that that trade is done,” he 
resumed, ‘‘I would like to make another 
proposition: I don’t want to pack two 
guns that ain’t alike and I'll trade—that 
is, my friends and I—we'll trade this lit- 
tle 32 for the other one; we can’t stand 
it to think of your going around lopsided, 
and we'll make the swap as easy as you 
can expect. It only takes two to make 
a trade, and there’s four of us that want 
to do business mighty bad. Hand us 


down the gun and about fifty dollars, and 
we'll keep the 32 safe till we meet again.” 

The other weapon was handed down, 
together with the $50 just as he had re- 


ceived it. The small man stowed the 
cash away and began again. 

“The driver says that you haven't paid 
your fare,and we reckon you don’t in- 
tend to; besides, we don’t think you are 
the right kind of company for these 
other folks and so you will please get 
down and make off towards the old corral 
out yonder. Youcantake your time till 
you get to the cactus tree; that’s about 
a hundred yards; and there won't be any 
shooting done till you are there. After 
you get there, you can either stay there 
or you can run like the devil.” 

The gent came down, asked for a 
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match and lit his pipe again, got a drink 
of water from the driver and walked 
away towards the cactus tree; when he 
was near enough to touch it, he turned 
and looked us over; the four men stood 
waiting his movements as a sportsman at 
a pigeon-shoot awaits the springing of 
the trap. He took off his sombrero and 
with a quick throw flung it past the 
corral, which was easily a hundred feet 
farther off; then he waved his hand and 
started with a yell for cover. 

Talk about shooting! Before he had 
reached shelter every man had fired at 
least five shots and the one who had the 
big revolvers had actually emptied them: 
but the living target, as he supposed 
himself to be, finding himself untouched, 
seemed to recognize the fact that he had 
not been aimed at, for he appeared again 
at the side of the corral and waved his 
hand in the way of thanks. That was the 
last we saw of him; for our driver made 
no delay in getting under motion as soon 
as he dared. In half an hour we were 
out of sight of Cameron’s and the four 
strangers were to be dimly seen riding 
in asouth and west direction, into the 
country traversed by the Southern Pa- 
cific. 

Two days afterward, at a place on this 
road seventy miles south of Cameron’s, 
the Fast Mail was stopped and robbed 
by four men, and the passengers _terror- 
ized by what appeared the fusillade of 
anywhere from fifty to a hundred guns. 
Ihave had little Western experience since, 
but I am a profound admirer of the 
courteous manner in which these little 
business affairs are generally, if not uni- 
versally, conducted there. 

Denver, Colorado. 














CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


As showing the versatility of his genius, this 
issue of SpoRTS AFIELD contains two articles from 
the pen of Charles Fletcher Allen—‘‘ The May- 
flower Witch” and ‘‘A Gun Trade’’—as widely 
different as they are vivid and interesting. And 
it is to be noted that the story of the long ago is 
as true to its theme and style as the brief silhouette 
of Western cowboy life. The writer of these lines 
feels that he knows Mr. Allen so well—and he has 
ever been such a close friend to Sports AFIELD— 
that it becomes almost a task to speak of him with- 
out enthusiasm. But I shall try. 

Mr. Allen is of 


Bank of Denver—at that time, with one exception, 
the largest bank west of St. Louis. This position 
he filled until 1894, when the failure of the bank 
occurred. Since that time he has been connected 
with the receivership of the institution, and is the 
only one remaining of the former force. He isa 
thoroughgoing field sportsman, being equally fond 
of wing-shooting and angling, and a firm heliever 
in the tenet that a sporting journal thould serve 
its readers with high-minded loyalty. Incident- 
ally, it is pleasant to add that he is one of the 

best Spanish scholars in the West. 
Mr. Allen has at various times contributed 
poems and stories to the New York Tribune, The 
Graphic, the Cosmo- 





New England par- 
entage, his father 
having been a des- 
cendant of John 
Howe (who settled 
in Massachusetts 
in 1626) and in 
whose line are to 
be found the most 
prominent mem- 
bers of the Howe 
family. His mother, 
through the Weth- 
erells, is related to 
the later Emersons. 
He was himself 
born in Maine, from 
which State his par- 
ents moved to New 
York some years 
before the War of 
the Rebellion. In 
1860 his father, C. 
M. Allen, was ap- 
pointed United 
States Consul at the 
Bermuda Islands; 
in which position 
he remained until 
his death in 1888. 
During several of 
the intervening 
years his son was with the family in Bermuda, 
and became greatly interested in and entirely 
familiar with nautical matters. After graduation 
at Cornell University, where he was for two years 
private secretary to President Andrew D. White, 
Mr. Allen was appointed United States Vice Con- 
sul at Bermuda, and resigned three years later to 
engage in the oil and banking business at Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. After a seven years’ residence in 
Bradford, he removed to Pittsburgh, serving as 
head-accountant for the Pittsburgh White Lead 
Company, and left Pittsburgh to take the position 
of general bookkeeper of the German National 
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politan Magazine, 
but most frequently 
of all to SPORTS 
AFIELD. He is 
about to range the 
wilderness of the 
famous San Miguel 
country, inWestern 
Colorado, and if his 
Kodak doesits duty 
and all things work 
together for good, 
will have material 
for an extended ar- 
ticle on the Land 
of Ancient Trails. 

Few writers are 
so equally at home 
on the sounding sea 
and among the lofty 
mountains of our 
glorious West. As 
we read there un- 
consciously comes 
to us the creaking 
of tackle and the 
gurgling rush of 
waters under the 
bows; again, as a 
Western plains- 
man may be telling 
of scme desperate 
stroke of fortune, we hear though the veil of sen- 
tentious statement the champing at the foamy bit 
and the noise of leathern contact as the weary 
rider moves in his saddle. 

His home in Colorado’s Capital City is a delight- 
ful one—Mrs. Allen frequently joining him on his 
trips afield. Mr. Allen has had opportunities for 
unusual information with respect to the art of 
Blockade Running during the late war and it may 
be that he will ere long give a vivid series on this 
subject in the columns of Sports AFIELD. If 
this brief sketch shall have brought him closer to 
the thousands of nice people who like this maga- 
zine, I shall be happy. CLAUDE KING. 
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THE OLD SCENE, 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 


Still the same, ever the same, this outward face of things! 
Time but toucheth it gently; little the change it brings. 

Here where we sat together spreadeth the selfsame tree— 
Curved and matted the branches, just as they used to be. 


Even the rich-toned lichen keepeth its place and form, 
Mellowing the old grey oak-bark, tinting it sunset-warm. 
Grandly: the dome of beech-trees archeth the old wood o’er 
Vividly fretteth the sorrel the deep brown beech-leaf floor. 


Even the delicate flowers cling to the self-same spot; 
Meadow-sweet decks the river, and blue forget-me-not; 
Close to the feathery larch-tree the woodbine clingeth still, 
The wild-rose scents the valley; the golden gorse, the hill. 


Cruel, O cruel Nature! put away the treacherous veil! 

Put away the smile of mockery—tell us a truer tale! 
Shatter the painful image of thy changeless trees and stones! 
Thou art a whitéd sepulchre, all full of mould’ring bones! 


Green is the grass above our graves; dearer the death below; 
No wood-songs bring our music back—it ceased too long ago; 
Why should thy soulless beauty, then, thus everlasting seem, 
The while our living flowers fade, and vanish like a dream? 


Thus spake I, standing lonely in the old unchanging scene, 
Marking the empty settings where the living gems had been 
But the solemn voice of Nature rose on the wind and said: 
“Why wilt thou still be seeking the living amid the dead ? 
The seed and the berry moulder, and the hard stone mouldereth not; 
But where rise the beauteous flowers ?—ah, where the seed and 

the berry rot.” 


Council Bluffs, Towa. 





THE AMERICAN BEAVER. 


Along the water courses of the great 
Canadian wilderness and in the forests of 
some of our Northern States, there is 


found a little animal whose fur has gained ° 


for it a world-wide reputation. The hide 
(made into caps, capes, etc.) is offered for 
sale in nearly every large city, and thus 
the color and texture of its fur is familiar 
to most people. But many of the stories 
and descriptions of this little fur-bearing 
animal are gross exaggerations, while 
their engineering skill is frequently 
spoken of as something wonderful and is 
lauded to the skies. Their work zs some- 
times very ingenious; but in all my ob- 
servations of them I have never seen any- 
thing that struck me as being of a super- 
natural order. Nor have I ever seen any 
pile-driving or woven basket work about 
any of their dams, as is frequently stated. 

It is a sociable and fairly intelligent 
little fellow and is cautious and full of 
suspicion. It is called the American 
Beaver. The average weight of a beaver 
is probably about fifty pounds; the aver- 
age length of the body is about two feet. 
The hind-feet are much larger and more 
powerful than the fore-feet, and are 
webbed to the nails similar to a duck’s 
foot, and are the principal motive power 
when swimming. The fore-feet are 
not webbed and are not used in swim- 
ming. The part of the animal which 
first attracts the attention of the ob- 
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server is its unique tail. The tail of a 
beaver measures from eight to twelve in- 
ches in length, from three to five inches 
in width, and half an inch and less in 
thickness: is free from hair and usually 
jet black in color: both sides are covered 
with scales, of nearly half an inch and 
less in size. It is not used in swimming, 
but is employed as a rudder in diving. 
Perhaps its most important use is as a 
prop to sustain its owner when sitting 
erect—a position in which the greater 
part of its labor is performed. It also 
uses its tail in another way that will make 
the uninitiated trapper who hears it for 
the first time almost jump out of his 
clothes—namely, as a protest against the 
invasion of its haunts. 

Swimming along silently and unseen, 
it suddenly ducks its head, and at the 
same time a sound bursts through the 
darkness as though a stone about three 
feet in diameter had been dropped into 
the water from the drifting clouds over- 
head in the immediate vicinity of your 
boat. It is made by the beaver’s sharply 
striking the water with its tail and canbe 
plainly heard for half a mile. 

Beavers never use their tails as mud 
carts or trowels, as is often asserted. 
They frequently inhabit an alder swamp 
and build a number of short dams from 
one knoll to another and in this way 
make a pond of satisfactory size. The 
inner bark of the poplar, birch and wil- 
low is their principal food, varied now 
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and then with grass and roots. To obtain 
this bark food they often cut down trees 
measuring eighteen inches in diameter 
and even larger; while on a gravel bar 
in some river may be frequently seen 
more than a hundred small freshly-peeled 
sticks—the remains of some _beaver’s 
feast. 

The cutting teeth of a beaver are al- 
most a semi-circle in shape: the upper 
teeth project nearly an inch beyond the 
gums and have three and a half in- 
ches imbedded within the socket: the 
lower teeth project about an inch and 
a little over five inches within. Thesur- 
face of the teeth is a thin covering of hard 
enamel, while the Jody of the teeth is 
much softer. Use of course, gives it a 
bevel with a cutting edge as sharp as 
any chisel. 

Beavers work at night only, accomp- 
lishing twice as much work ona dark and 
stormy night than in the light of a full 
moon—darkness seemingly giving them 
a feeling of personal security. 

In the summer the beavers live in bur- 


rows in the bank, which usually open into 


the water far below the surface. A fa- 
vorite place is under the roots of a large 
tree where the bank is nearly perpendicu- 
lar. These burrows are usually ten or 
twelve feet in length, and gradually ascend 
to within eight or ten inches of the sur- 
face, ending in a chamber, frequently un- 
der the roots of alargetree. Ifthe depth 
of the water is not sufficient, so that the 
opening of the burrows would be below 
the ice in winter, they proceed to exca- 
vate a canal of proper depth from deep 
water to the burrows. If the water be of 
a satisfactory depth, as in deep streams 
or natural ponds, they build no dams at 
all, but live in the houses they construct 
near the water and in the bank burrows. 
If the water be shallow or in a stream 
liable to great fluctuations, they will build 
one or-more dams, selecting a place 
where the water is shallow and the bot- 
tom hard. A rapid below a deep pool is 
most frequently selected. 

A beaver dam looks like a narrow pile 
of brush-wood thrown together in a care- 
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less manner, displaying little method. 
The largest poles are about two inches in 
diameter—the brush ends towards the 
bottom and inclined up-stream, with the 
butt ends extending above the water. 
These poles and branches are weighted 
down on the up-stream side with a mix- 
ture of mud, grass and small stones— 
making a compact and water-tight bank. 

The surplus water escapes over this 
bank, sifting through the interstices of 
the brush-wood and poles which extend 
above the mud. Unless the dam be one 
that has been kept up for many years, 
the down-stream side is clearly exposed 
to view. Just how these dams are built, 
is probably unknown—whether one plans 
and bosses, whether they co-operate or 
work independently, or whether each 
works under its own individual direction 
and impulse (a natural instinct conspiring 
to give a common result), has, so far as I 
know, never been ascertained. 

It is an easy matter to go,on some 
moonlight night, and break a hole in a 
beaver dam, and then in concealment 
await the result. It has been done hun- 
dreds of times, and, I believe, always with 
the same result. The falling water in- 
forms the beaver of the damage and it 
soon approaches the dam to investigate 
the trouble; but the fact that something 
out of the common has happened, makes 
it unusually suspicious. It detects the 
watcher and retreats before a single move 
is made to satisfy his curiosity. 

The eye-sight of the beaver is far from 
being acute, but Nature has given them 
a keenness of hearing and scent that fully 
makes up for this deficiency. 

A beaver dam is generally from fifteen 
to thirty feet long,and raises the water 
about two feet, and is of a very rough ap- 
pearance. As soonas ice begins to form 
at night, they know that winter is at hand, 
and devote themselves to laying in a 
supply of food-wood. The wood is first 
well limbed off and then floated down to 
some deep hole near their houses; more 
wood is then piled on top or pushed un- 
derneath until the pile is high enough 
above the water to sink the portion be- 
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low to the bottom, and, of course, below 
the ice level. These wood piles are usu- 
ally ten or twelve feet in diameter and 
from four to six feet high and sufficiently 
compact to bear from 150 to 200 pounds 
in weight. At the same time they build 
or repair their winter dwellings. 
Choosing a spot on some bank or on 
some island, six or eight inches above 
the water, they place a number of poles 
together in such a way as to form a kind 
of wigwam. Upon these poles they pile 
shorter sticks (frequently the remains of 
past feasts) and mix with them mud and 
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long as the weather is severe. Shoulda 
thaw come, they will dig to the surface 
through several feet of snow and work 
with a will as long as it lasts, replenish- 
ing their supply of food-wood. 

Beavers will sometimes cut a 6 or 8 
inch log almost through at intervals of 
ten or twelve inches, without cutting any 
part entirely through. | Why they do 
this Iam unable to say, but they certainly 
appear to greatly enjoy this kind of labor. 
They are very expert in floating crude 
lumber, controlling it when in the water 
in a manner that puts a lumberman to 
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BEAVERS AT WORK. 





grass, until the inside poles are covered 
to a depth of two or three feet; over this 
they pile more poles, until the finished 
house has the general appearance of a 
low dome-shaped pile of brush-wood. 
These houses consist of two apartments 
—a dining room and a sleeping room, 
supplied with grass for bedding, 

The houses usually have two openings 
into the water, one_on each side of the 
house, and a small opening at the apex 
of the dome (probably for the purpose of 
ventilation). Such is the winter dwelling 
of the beaver, in which they remain as 


shame. They drag the small sticks to 
the water by holding them in their teeth 
and across their shoulder. Limbs too 
large to be carried in this way, they move 
by pushing and rolling them before them. 
However, they rely mainly on water 
transportation; and, in order to facilitate 
this, they frequently dig canals across 
narrow strips of land in the bend of a 
river from one pond to another and from 
their ponds to high land where food-wood 
may be obtained. These canals are usu- 
ally about three feet wide, eighteen or 
twenty inches deep, and up to 300 feet in 
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length. Every particle of earth, when 
digging these canals, must be carried 
away with the fore-feet and chin; so the 
reader can well imagine the great amount 
of labor required. The recognition of a 
beaver canal is not so easy as might be 
supposed; perpendicularity of bank and 
straightness in direction are good indica- 
tions—but only when beaver-cutting, 
severed roots, and other beaver signs are 
present, is this conclusive. 

. Beaver-cutting once seen is never for- 
gotten; the surface of the cut timber has 
the appearance of having been scored in 
different directions by two quarter-inch 
convex gouges held side by side, but no 
two beavers leave exactly the same 
marks. 

How these little animals are trapped 
will no doubt be of especial interest to 
most of Sports AFIELD’s readers’ I 
shall pass over the ruthless means em- 
ployed by some trappers and speak only 
of the more sportsman-like methods, in 
which man pits his acquired skill against 
the natural cunning of the animal. 

The life of the trapper is one of toil, 
hardship and disappointment. Yet there 
is a fascination in trapping that binds the 
trapper to his calling. Nature holds 
these forest children in the shadowy 
realm of her belovéd trees, with a charm 
that is seldom broken. And they find in 
the unbroken gloom of the wilderness 
brightness and virginal pleasures that 
lift them above all the toil, all the hard- 
ships and all the disappointments. They 
live in the shadow of the trees, unac- 
quainted, it is true, with the world, but 
they reap pleasures unknown in civilized 
communities. 

In the early fall, while boating along 
the water courses or roaming the woods, 
the trapper locates every beaver family 
in his trapping range; but does not dis- 
turb them till November. Then the fur 
is “ prime ’’ and the trapping season opens. 
After closely studying all the operations 
of the beavers, and drawing deductions 
from many seemingly unimportant marks 
and signs, he finally sets his traps. His 
object is to take all the old ones and let 
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the young go free, and his success in this 
depends entirely on the correctness of 
his deductions. The father is the sage 
and director of the family, and should be 
the first victim. 

If the beaver be caught by the fote- 
leg and if not at once drowned, it will 
twist and pull at the trap until the bone 
is broken, and then it will actually pull its 
leg out by the roots—leaving pieces of 
flesh and sinew in the jaws of the trap. If 
trapped by the hind-leg the beaver rarely 
escapes, but will spend the greater part of 
its time on the bank, a prey to any car- 
niverous animal that may scent it or hap- 
pen along before the trapper. The trap 
used is a strong ordinary “steel trap” 
with six or eight-inch jaws and having 
about three feet of chain attached. The 
trapper procures a dry pole, usually of 
spruce, six or eight feet long and known 
as a “tally-pole.” If the pole be green 


‘the animal will cut it if it can and escape 
with thetrap. The depth of the water 
above thetrap decides whether the beaver 
is to be taken by the fore or hind-leg. 


Whether it is to be the right or left leg 
depends on which side of the beaver- 
path the trap is placed. The trap is set 
so that the length of the jaws co-incides 
with the direction of the path; otherwise 
when the trap is sprung it merely throws 
the animal upwards without securing any 
hold, excepting a momentary pinch. 
When the bank breaks off abruptly 
into deep water the trapis set for the fore- 
foot. Binding the trap to a flat stone of 
twelve or fourteen pounds in weight, the 
“trencher” (or trigger) is set; a hole is 
then dug out below the water to accom- 
modate the stone (of such depth that the 
trap will be four or five inches below the 
surface of the water). The trapper now 
gets two water-logged sticks and drives 
them into the bottom of the water course 
between the trap and the bank; one ona 
line with the farther side of the beaver- 
path, and the other on a line with the 
middle of the trap. The end of the trap 
chain is attached to one end of the tally- 
pole, and the pole, lightly anchored, is 
placed on a parallel with the bank. 
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Beavers, like other animals, move in a 
line of least resistance, unless some 
special object at the moment shall cause 
them to deviate from that course. This 
is a cardinal principal in trapping and 
those little sticks are its application. The 
beaver, swimming with its fore-feet dou- 
bled up against its breast, approaches its 
usual landing place and unhesitatingly 
passes between the upright sticks, since 
they are such as it passes every few feet 
in the water every night. Its breast 
touches the bank, down goes its fore-feet 
—one of them on the trenches of the 
trap; the jaws close with a snap and the 
beaver is caught. Immediately he swims 
into deep water, carrying trap, stone and 
all. The stone sinks and drowns the 
beaver, while the tally-pole floats calmly 
on the surface and marks the resting 
place of the dead hero. 

To trap a beaver by the hind-foot, the 
trap is set about fifteen inches below the 
surface and eighteen inches from where 
the water is two inches deep: the stone 


is omitted and the tally-pole is made fast 
with a piece of rope or chain (in a flexible 


manner) to a stake driven down until its 
top is several inches below the surface of 
the water. 

In winter, when the streams are frozen, 
the trapper resorts to other methods. 
Selecting from the forest a choice stick 
of food-wood, of a length somewhat ex- 
ceeding the depth of the pool in which 
the beavers have stored their winter’s 
food, and as large in diameter as he can 
easily carry. Cutting a hole through the 
ice near the pile of food-wood, the fresh 
stick is thrust through the hole in sucha 
way that it stands upright—the lower 
end imbedded in the bottom, the other 
end extending several feet above the ice. 
The trapper now sets his trap and lowers 
it through the water by the tally-pole un- 
til it rests flat on the bottom, about fifteen 
inches from the fresh stick of food-wood. 
Next he covers up the hole in the ice with 
sticks and pine boughs in order to break 
the wind and keep out the snow, that the 
ice may freeze clear. The new ice, which 
begins to form at once, firmly holds the 
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tally-pole and serves as a windowthrough 
which he may inspect his trap. When 
the hole is well frozen over the trapper 
covers the sticks and boughs with snow 
to make it as dark there as elsewhere. 
The beavers soon notice the new stick 
of: food-wood and endeavor to cut it off 
as high up from the bottom as possible, 
in doing this they work around the stick 
on their hind-legs and before the task is 
finished they are sure to step in the trap: 
the ice holds the tally-pole, the tally-pole 
holds the trap and the beaver is soon 
drowned. The trapper comes, looks 
through the ice window, sees the dead 
beaver, re-cuts the ice, takes the animal 
out and re-sets his trap as before. There 
are trappers and trappers—a great many 
trappers but only a few really successful 
trappers. The beaver is a timid little ani- 
mal that retreats before the advance of civ- 
ilization, and is, I am sorry to say (to the 
best of my knowledge and belief), rapidly 
becoming extinct. Morris RICE. - 
St. Louts, Missouri. 


Tue quill of a porcupine is like a bad 
habit; if it once gets hold it constantly 
works deeper and deeper, though the 
quill has no power of motion in itself; it 
is the live, active flesh that draws it in by 
means of the barbed point. “One day,” 
says John Burroughs in S¢. Nicholas, “ my 
boy and I encountered a porcupine on 
the top of one of the Catskills. We 
wanted to make him show a little excite- 
ment if possible, and we succeeded to the 
extent of making his eyes fairly stand out 
from his head, but quicken his motion he 
would not—probably could not. What 
astonished and alarmed him seemed to be 
that his quills had no effect upon us. He 
stuck his head under a rock and left his 
back and tail exposed. This is the porcu- 
pine’s favorite position of defence. ‘Now 
come if you dare,’ he seems to say. Touch 
his tail, and like a trap it springs up and 
strikes your hand full of little quills. The 
tail is the active weapon of defence; with 
this the animal strikes. It is doubtless 
this fact that has given rise to the popular 
notion that the porcupine can shoot its 
quills, which of course it cannot do.” 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 
the human being as his comp1nior and follows him as his friend ; 
ural desire to be useful to him. 


He is the only one that regards 
the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





THE DOGS OF WAR. 


“Dogs of War” is not a meaningless 
phrase, if a little study be given to the 
matter. According to tradition, Alyattes, 
King of Lydia, employed nuge dogs in 
his warring with the Armenians. A¢lian 
writes that the Magnesians in their batiles 
with the Ephesians fought in three divis- 
ions—the first of strong dogs, the second 
of slaves and the third of the warriors 
themselves. Cyrus kept a large number 
of dogs, while the Gauls, according to 
Strabo, imported immense dogs from 
Britain for the same purpose. when Mar- 
ius defeated the Cimbri women, dogs 
were among the bravest defenders of that 
race. The Romans even went so far as 
to clothe their dogs in armor. 


* 
* * 


One of the Chicago News’ talented 
young writers, considering this topic in 
a very interesting series, tells us that 
in. the Middle Ages the bloodhound 
was especially valued for this work. Thus, 
when Henry VIII. declared war against 
Francis I. of France he sent over 800 of 
these dogs with the English troops to help 
his ally,the Emperor Charles V. The dogs 
belonging to the opposing armies often 
fought against each other in battle and at 


the siege of Valencia Charles V. was so 
delighted with the canine warriors that he 
held them up as models to his soldiers. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury dogs were used for the national de- 
fence in Dalmatia and Croatia. They were 
attached to the farthest outposts in order 
to give warning of the frequent Turkish 
raids. 
* 
* * 

In our own times, the French were the 
first to realize the military value of dogs 
when fighting against the Kabyles in 
Tunis and Algeria; the Russians fol- 
lowed the custom in their last Eastern 
war. The Austrians consider the dog 
of greatest use in discovering an ambus- 
cade and the Dutch employ the animals 
for the same purpose in Acheen, to give 
warning of any foe concealed in the jut.- 
gle. In Tonquin the French army is 
saved from many surprises from the ene- 
mies by the vigilance of their dogs, and 
even in Switzerland canine guards watch 
the St. Gothard pass, near Fort Fondo 
del Basco. 

* 
*” * 

Training dogs for keeping watch, giv- 
ing warnings of ambuscades, carrying 
messages and even conveying ammuni- 
tion during battle is an important work 
in several armies of the present day. 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


The work takes much skill, for the same 
bark which warns his own masters will 
rouse the foe, and the dog must be 
taught to utter only peculiar low growls 
when he perceives an enemy. One 
method of training in the German army 
is to dress a man in the French or Rus- 
sian uniform and then the dog is made 
to understand that such men are unde- 
sirable—from the German __ standpoint. 
The animals are also taught to carry 
written messages between the outposts 
and the camp. 


* 
* * 

Another duty has been suggested for 
the dog in war time—a share in the 
ambulance service. During and after 
the battle the dog might scour the field, 


looking for the wounded and summoning 
help quickly. It would carry round its 


neck a flask containing a refreshing ° 


drink, and as soon as it found a wounded 
man the animal would stand by him and 
bark until some of the ambulance corps 
came to the rescue. After all this is 
only a different version of what the 
famous St. Bernard dogs have been 
doing from time immemorial when suc- 
coring worn-out travellers on the Pass. 
So that the ambulance work is perhaps 
the easiest lesson the dog learns and it 
has been brought to a very perfect con- 
dition by the Russian Jager regiments. 
Wolf-hounds and sheep-dogs are best 
for this service, being especially valuable 
in rocky and wooded districts, where a 
wounded man lying among underwood 
or stones is not easily seen by the mem- 
bers of the ambulance corps. 


DOGGY ITEMS. 


I notice that the entries for the chicken 
trials this season are light in both the 
Manitoba and Continental Clubs; less 
than half what they were last year. This 
falling-off in entries can be traced to the 
trouble handlers had with the customs 
last year. Asa consequence of the trou- 
ble and expense handlers had last year, 
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very few of them went north this year. 
* ’, * 

Two years ago I strongly advocated 
the policy 5f the Continental holding its 
trials in Manitoba—contending that two 
trials held in one place would draw a 
large list of entries and would be mutually 
beneficial to both clubs. As a conse- 
quence of the representations made by 
myself and others, the Continental Club 
went to Manitoba and the trials held 
there were very successful; but the 
troubles with the customs authorities 
disgusted a large contingent of field-trial 
patrons and the Continental Club con- 
cluded to try running trials in the United 
States this year. 

* “3 * 

I very much doubt whether successful 
trials on chickens can be held in this 
country and am afraid the attempt will 
prove disastrous. It is really too bad 
that the two trials on chickens could not 
have been held at Morris again this year, 
as they would no doubt have proven 
much more successful than they will 
under the present arrangement. The 
trials begin at Morris on September 2 
and it will be necessary to finish there 
and get to Kennedy, Minnesota, by Sep- 
tember 9—which will keep the boys who 
have dogs to run in both trials on the 
hustle. I understand that the chicken 
crop this year is rather light and the birds 
small on account of heavy spring rains 
which destroyed the first nests. 

* 


* 2 

I had thought that W. W. Titus was 
out of the training business but am in- 
formed that he lately passed through 
New York on his way north with a string 
of dogs. 


* 
ok *K 


Charlie Barker is back in the business 
again, having taken charge of the Del 
Monte Kennels’ dogs. He has Tick Boy 
and his sons Tick’s Kid and Tony Works. 
The two last are Derby puppies and are 
expected by their owner to pull down all 
the plums in sight as they possess re- 
markable field quality. 
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W. Tallman (the well-known trainer 
who went into the business of animal 
portraiture with Artist Richardson this 
spring) will likely take a string of dogs 
south again this year. 
* 7 * 

John White is nicely located at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., thirteen miles from New 
York City, and is conducting a very 
successful boarding kennel. Jack is at 
present on the road, drumming for a 
wholesale firm, and the dogs are in charge 
of his old-time assistant and factotum 
Johnny Cassidy. 

a * * 

Every one complains of dull times in 
the dog business. “Nothing doing” is 
the word all around. When we get this 
16 to 1 business settled, I think there 
will be a move all along the line and 
business will brighten up. 


; J. B. Sropparp. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


~ ~~ 


SHORT BARKS. 


The recent attempt to inaugurate a 
series of spaniel field trials seems likely 
to fall through on account of the apathy 
of spaniel men generally. It is perhaps 
as well that such should be the case. If 
the value of spaniels as practical working 
dogs has been too slight to justify their 
continuance in favor among sportsmen, it 
would be an inexcusable act of injustice 
to attempt giving the breed a fictitious 
importance through the medium of ex- 
clusive trials. It would not only be an 
injustice to sportsmen, who might allow 
themselves to be led into expensive and 
unnecessary experiments with a breed 
utterly worthless for general field pur- 
poses, but also to the spaniels—dogs 
that are well enough in their proper 
place but who would fare hardly if brought 
into direct competition with our ever 
reliable pointers and setters. 


* 
ok * 


The Manitoba Field Trials Club re- 
ports twenty-five entries for the coming 
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Derby—fifteen English setters and ten 
pointers. The Irish and Gordon setters 
are not represented in the entries. 


OK 
“toe 

Entries for the Inter-national Derby, 
to be run at Mitchell Bay, Ontario, No- 
vember 17, number twelve in all: seven 
English setters, three Irish setters and 
two pointers, 

« * * 

Owing to the transference of the Conti- 
nental Field Trials from Bicknell, Indiana, 
to the South, the Union Field Trials Club 
has been formed to occupy the vacated 
territory. Its trials will be held at Bick- 
nell or Carlisle in November 


* 
ok * 

The black-and-tan and red fice— 
bench-legged, noisy, aggressive and ever 
as bright and chipper as a hungry flea— 
was formerly the favorite squirrel dog in 
the rural districts; but, for some unac- 
countable reason, the breed of late seems 
to be “petering out” and is now rarely 
found in the company of practical gun- 
ners. Though insignificant in size, voice 
and general appearance, the genuine, old- 
fashioned fice, with the stereotyped close- 
curled tail, rat-like eyes and short, sturdy 
“leg at each corner,” could give the best 
of modern sporting dogs cards, spades 
and big casino and still beat them as 
squirrel finders, and their fall from favor 
is as inexplicable as it is to be regretted. 

* 
2s 

Twelve English and one Irish setter 
and six pointers have been entered in the 
All-Age Stake of the Mononghahela Val- 
ley Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion’s-trials, to be held October 28. The 
Derby entries include ten English setters, 
two Irish setters and three pointers. In 
the case of this, as well as other trials 
of the present year, the pointer interest 
seems gaining in importance. Irish 
setters. are hopelessly in the minority, 
while Gordons are noticeable by reason 
of their absence. 





A MUCH-NEEDED HAND-BOOK. 


It now devolves upon some philan-- 


thropical amateur, with an endless supply 
of films and patience and a corresponding 
amount of opportunity, to furnish his 
fellow sportsmen with a hand-book of 
photographs showing the tracks of game 
animals and “varmints” just as they 
appear amid their natural surroundings. 
A work of this description would be ac- 
corded an enthusiastic welcome, and 
would undoubtedly outsell the proverbial 
‘‘liot cakes’’ which for centuries have 
stood as synonomous with the acme of 
desirability. One of the hardest tasks 
confronting a novice in woodcraft is to 
learn to discriminate between the tracks 
of deer and hogs; and when this difficulty 
has become a thing of the past a new 
trouble arises, since from the study ofa 
single footprint the amateur must accus- 
tom himself to promptly state the sex 
and approximate age of the anitnal that 
inade it, and also whether it was strolling 
along in a normal state of content and 
unsuspicion or fleeing from the discovered 
proximity of a dreaded foe. To the 
initiated a simple"deer track may convey 
a whole volume of information; but its 
significance is lost to the greenhorn who 
looks upon it as merely a “hole in the 
mud,” possibly the footprint of the game 


of which he is in search, but more prob- 
ably that of any other description of 
animal listed in the Scriptures with those 
that “divideth the hoof.” The conjoined 
arts of the photographer and engraver 
can certainly be utilized in doing away 
with much of this annoying ignorance 
and a Trailer’s Primer would go a long 
way towards fitting novitiates for their 
entrance into the great School of Wood- 
craft. Now, who will undertake the task 
of its preparation and carry it through 
to a satisfactory conclusion ? 

To acquaint yourself thoroughly with 
the need of such a work, supply the best 
and oldest woodsman in your circle of 
friends with pencil and paper, and ask 
him to outline the track of a buck or doe, 
the footprint of a ‘possum, or even the 
familiar spidery tracings left on a sand- 
bar by a fishing heron. Better still, for 
a comparative test, get two of the “old 
’uns” at work at once; and if one of them 
gives the heron five toes and the other 
but four, or if possum and bear tracks 
show variations “similar”—be ye in no 
wise astonished, for were you an “ old ’un” 
it is extremely doubtful if you could do 
any better yourself. 

The fact of the matter is that an ob- 
servant eye can be trained to distinguish 
subtle niceties that the brain will fail to 
record in a manner available for ready 
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reference. And here is where a camera 
would come in to advantage, for a photo- 
graph must invariably be true to life and, 
though the negatives as originally taken 
would necessarily be small, there is noth- 
ing to prevent enlarging them to a scale 
best suited to the purpose in view. 
scoatiibillinnde eee 

TueE photographic fever resembles the 
typhoid in its insidious way of taking 
hold, ‘‘Yellow Jack” in its virulence, 
and the dengue in its lasting effects. Its 
first symptoms may be insignificant, but 
once the poison enters the victim’s veins 
the disease 
is bound 
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into the state of apathy that only comes 
to those who know it all and have no 


more to learn. 
~~ 


Two Excellent Shots. 


The little views here presented were 
courteously sent Sports AFIELD by 
Richard G. Anderson of Deadwood, 
South Dakota’s well-known civil engin- 
eer. They were taken, he writes us, while 
serving “on the Government Survey in 
1895 along the South Fork of White 
River in Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 
Sorry,” he adds, “that I have nothing at 

present re- 





to run its 
course, 
spreading 
contagion 
on every 
side. It is 
an ailment 
truly un- 
ique in the 
respect 
that the 
sufferer is 
usually his 
own physi- 
cian, but 
yet relies. 
upon fre- 
quent 
“consul- 
tations” in 
the various 
stages of treatment. Thie first prescrip- 
tion is usually a camera, and after this 
follows an array of remedies, the very 
names of some of them calculated to turn 
a quack doctor green with envy. But 
the effects of all are alike. They are 
neither curative nor paliative. Day by 
day the fever climbs, in spite of ‘eikono- 
gen, hydroquinone, para-amidophenal or 
ferrous-oxalate; the sufferer prates in his 
delerium of lenses, squeegees, stops and 
focusses; he mumbles of aristo, ferro- 
prussiate and litmus; quarrels with his 
best friends over wide and narrow angles, 
stops and diaphragms, and finally falls 





“DINNER TIME.” 


Amateur Photograph by RicHarp G. ANDERSON. 


lating more 
directly to 
field sports, 
but hope to 
have before 
long, and 
will send 
you any I 
may hap- 
pen to get, 
if they 
should be 
good.” 
—?e 
SOME 
one (and it 
may be a 
very nice 
some one 
for aught 
we know) 
who signs 
as “A Reader of Sports Afield” sends 
us two capital little fishing views—the 
one showing the girl being sweet enough 
to eat (that is, the girl is, we mean). We 
would gladly print the views were it not 
for the fact that their extreme smallness 
renders a clear reproduction impossible. 
The sender unjustly alludes to them as 
“poor attempts,’ which they are not in 
any sense. The entire postmark is illegi- . 
ble save the mystic word OHIO. We 
pray that our reticent friend will cast 
shyness to the winds and come out of 
his or her leafy retreat, after the manner 
of Davy Crockett’s squirrel. There's a 
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vacant chair awaiting him at the Sports 
Afield Round Table. 


If any of the readers of this depart- 
ment possess opportunities for so doing, 
we would be glad to have them furnish 
us. with photographs -of the following 
subjects: Log bear-trap; dead-fall trap 
for the larger fur-bearing animals; slat 
or pole fish-trap of the type so frequently 
encountered on backwoods streams; the 
original “ Boy with 
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preparations I produce the plate in colors 
and, direct from the negative or from 
the film, I can print positives in cclors 
with all the various tints. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER goes off on a trip, 
says that versatile writer, Ellerslie 
Wallace, in Zhe Photographic Times, 
either for business or pleasure, and re- 
turns with a number of negatives of good 
average size—not mere little disks to be 
mounted on pill-box lids, but nice practi- 
cable photograph- 





Hickory Pole and 
Big Fish;” “The 
Old Muzzle-Load- 
er that Hangs in 
the Hall.” Nice 
companion photos 
would be: “Sambo 
as a Squirrel 
Hunter” and ‘‘ De 
Laziest Nigger 
dat ever Cotched 
a Mud Cat.” Our 
friends of the 
camera will appre- 
ciate our needs 
and, we trust, will 
see that they are 
supplied. Availa- 
ble photographs 
furnished us will 
be re-produced 
with name of pho- 
tographer append- 
ed, and when the 
above list of sub- 
jects has been ex- 
hausted we will 
take pleasure in suggesting others. 





THE question of photographing in 
colors has again been agitated by state- 
ments made by Mr. Colin Campbell of 
New Commock, Scotland, in regard to 
an alleged itivention he has perfected. 
He has been quoted as follows: “I have 
no intention of misleading the photog- 
raphers of the world or the public with 
my process. All the information I in- 
tend to give is this: Direct from Nature 
I expose the plate and with the camera 
I take the colors; and with chemical 


Line Wagon, Patterson and Dog. 


Amateur Photograph by Ricnarp G. ANDERSON. 


ic results. I have 
known enthusiast- 
ic men, followers 
of our beloved art 
for a lifetime, who 
have stored away 
negatives in plate- 
boxes and just 
kept them so year 
after year, without 
so much as mak- 
ing even a proof 
in the shape of 
print or lantern 
slide from any one 
of the collection. 
This certainly has 
its advantages. A 
fine negative ap- 
peals to the culti- 
vated taste of the 
expert photog- 
rapher in a man- 
ner that no positive 
can. Itis in some 
degree like the 
first sketch from 
the master hand of a great artist—prized 
by the intelligent critic far and away be- 
yond the elaborately finished picture in 
oils or water colors. Perhaps my com- 
parison is an extreme one—but I merely 
make it to call to mind how fond we 
photographers all are of a really first-class 
negative, the light’s virgin work—the first 
impress or impact of Nature’s hand on the 
sensitive surface, whereupon we find the 
exquisite, honest, unfailing record of the 
light; arecord whose exactitude is limited 
only by the conditions of the sensitive film. 
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AS TO ILLINOIS GAME LAWS. 

For some time past I have been in- 
formed by letters that the game laws are 
being violated in many places in this 
State. Our game warden, Mr. Charles 
H. Blow, is receiving scores of letters to 
the same effect, and sportsmen request 
him to come here and there to prosecute 
offenders because they fear that the birds 
will all be killed before the open season 
begins on September 15. There is 
scarcely a person to be found who does 
not know that we have a game law in 
the State of Illinois which states ex- 
plicitly when game birds and animals 
may be killed and when they shall not. 
However, there seem to be many persons 
who do not know the exact dates of the 
open and close season. People living in 
cities and throughout the State often 
write to Mr. Blow or myself to know the 
exact date when it is lawful to shoot 
woodcock, ducks, prairie-chickens, etc. 
They seem to forget that the law is con- 
tained in the statutes—a copy of which 
may be found in any justice of the peace’s 
office or in the office of almost any law- 
yer. The Illinois State Sportsman Asso- 
ciation had last year 5,000 copies of 
posters printed, giving the dates. These 
were sent to all parts of the State, with 
requests that they be posted up for the 
benefit of the people. 





In regard to the enforcement of the 
law, I will quote from the 8th section as 
follows: “All prosecutions under the 
provisions of the act shall be brought dy 
any person in the name of the people of 
the State of Illinois against any person 
or persons violating any of the provis- 
ions of this act before any justice of the 
peace of the county in which such viola- 
tion is alleged to have taken place or 
before any court of competent juris- 
diction.” One-half the amount recovered 
in any penal action under the provisions 
of this act shall be paid to the persons 
filing the complaint in such action and 
the remaining half to the school fund of 
the township in which this act has been 
violated. Section 9 says: “All prose- 
cutions under this act shall be com- 
menced within three months from the 
time such offence was committed and 
not afterwards.” 

The game-warden law requires that 
the governor appoint three persons as 
game wardens for the State. One to be 
located in Chicago, one in Peoria and 
one in Quincy. At present there is only 
one game warden—Charles H. Blow of 
1178 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, acting 
as such warden. It will be seen at once 
that one game warden cannot possibly 
see that the game law be enforced and 
game protected in the 102 counties of 
this State. 





IN THE FIELD. 


Now it seems to be a fact that there 
are more persons who are ready to vio- 
late the game laws than there are those 
who respect and obey them, and, strange 
as it may seem, there are communities 
in Illinois where there are game pro- 
tection clubs whose members know of 
flagrant violations of the game law and 
in some instances continuously for two 
months prior to date of open season who 
do not raise a finger to enforce the law 
for fear they will get the ill-will of some 
one of these shameless wretches. Men 
who are robbed thus of their shooting 
privileges do not deserve to have any of 
the pleasures of the field. Game laws 
never amount to anything unless enforced 
by some one. Mr. Valentine Hicks (now 
past 70 years of age) who is a farmer 
near Lee Centre has been an active 
sportsman all his life until recently, when 
his sight failed him. Nevertheless, one 
of his greatest pleasures and constant 
occupations is to look after the preser- 
vation of game. By getting surrounding 
farmers to unite with him he has suc- 
ceeded for several years in enforcing the 
game laws in a whole township and there 
is plenty of game in this locality as the 
result of his efforts. Unfortunately, there 
are not many men of his type found in 
our State. There appear to be many 
persons who entertain a notion that the 
present date of the open season for hunt- 
ing and killing prairie-chickens—namely, 
September 15—is wrong; that there was 
a mistake made in the date after the bill 
passed the House. These persons claim 
that this has changed the date of the 
open season to August 15 (the date 
previous to the passage of the last law 
referred to). To all such persons I would 
say that the law stands in the statute 
books that the open season begins Sep- 
tember 15, and it should be enforced as 
it stands and judges should find accord- 
ingly. If any’one desires to take an 
appeal let him do so, and let the higher 
courts pass upon the validity of the act. 
I am positively convinced that the date 
September 15 for the beginning of: the 
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open season for prairie-chickens is far 
better than to have it earlier. 

When persons go out hunting prairie- 
chickens, say, on August 15, the birds 
lie close and are slow to take wing. 
They are not at that time fully grown. 
A man who is a good shot can quickly 
bag a whole covey of a dozen birds. On 
September 15 the birds are full size; they 
are wild; when a shot is fired or one 
takes wing, all go. The hunter is lucky 
to get two. If he gets four out of a covey 
of a dozen in a few hours he does well. 
The eight birds will afford a half-dozen 
sportsmen more or less sport during the 
season and at the close there will be a 
few of the flock left for the coming year. 
Is this not a more sensible plan than to 
allow one man to secure them all ? 

A few closing words to sportsmen. 
The game of this State belongs to the 
people; of which you are the most inter- 
ested part. If you want to preserve it, 
you must be the ones to see that our 
game laws are obeyed and wherever the 
game laws are strictly enforced there you 
may have game for years to come, pro- 
viding it has not already been exterm- 
inated. Form game protecting clubs 
and stand together for game protection, 
and do not depend upon strangers and 
outsiders to do what you can do better 
yourselves. M. R. BorTREE. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


A Good Promissory Note. 


A friend of mine near here has three 
bull elks, aged about 2 years. He wishes 
to sell them and I write you to ascertain 
where a purchaser can be: found. He 
will pay a commission—I don’t know 
how much. 

A year ago I promised you an article 
on our mountain buffalo herd—the only 
one in restraint of any consequence on 
the globe. Subsequently I gave you my 
reasons for not doing so—namely: seri- 
ous objections of one of the owners— 
Louis Allard, a half-bred. Mr. Allard 
died last week in a Chicago hospital, be- 
cause of an operation on his knee, and 
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was buried at St. Ignatius Mission in the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, 42 miles 
west of here last Sunday. His surviving 
partner, Michel Pablo (another half-brea) 
is a much more reasonable man and, as 
I, with my family, expect to spend several 
weeks next month fishing and hunting in 
the vicinity of his ranche,I shall make 
every reasonable endeavor to get all de- 
sired information regarding the herd and 
its history and, in due time, will let you 
have it. W. B. Parsons, M. D. 
Missoula, Mont. 


DUCK SHOOTING IN COLORADO. 


The first of September is the day upon 
which it becomes legal to shoot ducks in 
Colorado,and many sportsmen are already 
planning an outing in the marshes and 
among the lakes of the state. Most of 
the duck shooting here is done at the 
lakes under the control of the various 
and numerous clubs having their head- 
quarters in Denver. At such places the 
sport is apt to partake in too great a 
measure of the exhilaration of a shoot- 
ing-match, and the excitement and the 
exercise one so much enjoys in stalking 
and discovering his game is sadly missing. 
It is not unusual for a club member to 
bag fift? or sixty birds in a day, but the 
man who has tramped from slough to 
slough, and along the changing scenery 
of the river’s bank, has quite as much 
reason to be proud of the dozen he may 
have succeeded in bringing down. 

About sixty miles from Denver, on the 
line of the Denver and Gulf Railroad, is 
a small place called Windsor, and in front 
of the station is one of the largest lakes 
in the State. It is perhaps seven miles 
around if one includes in the measure its 
near-lying tributary pools and sloughs. 
Any morning in the early spring, while 
the nights are yet frosty, you may hear 
at the break of day a chorus of thousands 
of aquatic birds, from the wild goose to 
the noisy and plaintive killdeer: the in- 
cessant quacking of the ducks is like the 
roar of a distant waterfall, and when, on 
a more than usually cold morning, the 
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whole surface of the water is covered 
deeply with a mantle of steaming fog, 
you may approach them till within a 
stone’s throw. Then will follow a splash 
of many wings, and the indistinct flight 
above of the startled fowl. 

The people at Windsor respect the 
game laws, and between the first of April 
and the first of September the sound of a 
gun is seldom heard. It is a matter on 
which they are agreed that the large lake 
shall not be hunted about in such a man- 
ner as to cause the water-fowl to leave 
it.. Boats are not. used, and all the shoot- 
ing is done from places near the shore at 
times when the ducks are making their 
usual daily flights. The result of this 
policy has been to make the place a re- 
sort for great numbers of birds, and in 
summer their breeding grounds 

Within a radius of a few miles about 
Windsor are to be found in all respects 
the finest duck marshes and sloughs in 
Colorado. There are large stretches of 
reeds or flags in which in September the 
wading hunter may flush the young and 
gorgeous teal, and even the nimble and 
erratic snipe. The town is small, and the 
only place for a hunter to put up at is 
called the Hotel de Harris—a house 
owned by Robert Harris, an old sailor 
and for many years a resident of the 
village. He is always ready to take you 
where the shooting is best and is quite 
able to give pointers to the ordinary 
sportsman. He is often the recipient of 
letters addressed to Dead Shot Harris, 
Pot Shot Harris and other ingenious 
titles, which he is sometimes obliged to 
construe as the emanations of envious 
minds. He claims to be a genuine. mas- 
cot, and the writer of this article can 
endorse his claim. On the 7th of June 
last while driving with Harris and H. C. 
Davis, of the firm of Fillius & Davis of 
Denver, we were hove to in a hail and 
wind storm at a point north of Windsor, 
near a large reservoir, crouching in the 
shelter of the canvas wagon-cover, when 
a flash of lightning was followed, among 
other things, by the instant death of one 
of the horses attached to the wagon in 
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which we sat. It was some moments 
before anything was said, while we were 
freeing the other horse from his mate, 
but when we had succeeded in doing 
this, Mr. Harris found words to remark: 
“He’s dead; he’s too dead to skin;” and 
our emotions found vent in unseemly 
mirth. On the way home, as we jogged 
along with the help of a borrowed horse, 
he came to the conclusion that the dead 
horse was a total loss and not likely to 
be of any use to anyone, “Unless,” he 
added, “you could sell him to some one 
that knew how to get the electricity out 
of him.”” Between Windsor and Greeley 
there are other lakes, and the large reser- 
voirs of the Poudre Irrigation Company 
are often alive with ducks. 
Denver, Colo. C. F. ALLEN. 


~~ 


From Ear-Off Manitoba 


A goodly company of us—sportsmen 
residents of this North Countree—wish to 
congratulate Sports AFIELD and its editor 
on the marked improvement made by our 
favorite magazine during the past twelve 


months. Without flattery, we deem it a 
true exponent of manly, outdoor recre- 
ation. Especially have we been interested 
in Mr. Norman Spear’s recital of his trip 
and, as he works up into the Northwest, 
we hope he will not fail to pull Manitoba’s 
latch-string. He is made of the right stuff, 
and will be welcome hither. 

The outlook for game seems particu- 
ularly good in Manitoba this season. 
Pinnated grouse, I learn, are not so 
plentiful in some places as has formerly 
obtained—owing no doubt to the heavy 
rains having driven the birds to the high- 
er and dryer lands to breed. Later in 
the season, as the birds grow up; they will 
no doubt return to their former haunts. 
Ducks are reported in great numbers all 
over the prairies, there being plenty of 
water everywhere. Many of the young 
of the Canada “goose have been seen; 
indeed, the breeding of this species of the 
goose family seems on the increase in the 
Province. | Soon throughout the land 
will be heard their far-reaching “ Honk— 
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a—Honk! Honk!” wherever our grain 
fields present attractive feeding-grounds. 
In the vicinity of Whitewater and Oak 
Lakes wild-fowl may be found in countless 
numbers, and happy the sportsman who 
can visit these localities in the early days 
of autumn; for he will surely be rewarded 
with a well-filled bag. 
W. SHAw COTTINGHAM. 
Brandon, Manitoba. 





AN EXPERIENCE WITH ANTELOPE, 


Antelope-shooting has always had a 
peculiar charm for me; in part because it 
is done in open country, where one is able 
to see his game and to observe the effects 
of his lead. It is much more satisfactory 
to have your buck ona plain where he may 
be watched for a mile than to shoot at 
him and, an instant after, lose sight of him 
in the woods, without an opportunity 
to follow him excepting by a trail which 
is oftentimes too dim for any’ but the 
professional hunter. 

I wish to speak of one curious shot, 
and try to explain its results so far as I 
am able to do so, and shall be glad to 
hear from any of the readers of Sports 


‘ AFIELD if any better explanation can be 


offered. 

I shot at five antelope that ran by me at 
about one hundred yards’ distance, and, 
after several shots, saw one fall heavily. 
Taking down the repeater, I remarked to 
my companion that there was meat 
enough for one day in August, when, to my 
amazement, the animal arose, not having 
been on the ground more than five sec- 
onds, and bounded over the little ridge 
near the top of which he had fallen before 
I could shoot. At this time, however, 
another one had fallen out of the band, 
shot through the body—which one I 
shortly secured. 

I have studied much over the injury 
which caused this antelope to go down 
exactly as an animal does when shot 
through the brain or neck, and then run off 
as limber as ever inside of a few seconds. 
The animals struck upon the horn (of 
which I have seen several) have either 
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been killed or stunned for a considerable 
time after the shot. I formerly classed 
this as one of this kind of wounds, but 
perhaps merely touching the horn suffici- 
ently to ‘‘knock out” the animal for this 
short period. I still think this the most 
likely explanation ; although a very light 
‘“‘creasing” might account for it as well 
and still leave no blood on the ground, 
possibly. 

Although the surface of the prairie 
was wholly bare at this place, it did not 
occur to me to search for the mark of the 
ball, when looking for blood-marks; al- 
though it would hardly have escaped ob- 
sérvation if one had it in mind. I have 
thought that possibly the bullet might 
have arrived under the ground upon 
which one of his fore-feet struck just as 
he put his weight upon that spot, and 
that in this way, without injury to the 
animal, he still might be thrown off his 
balance, dazed for a time and then recover 
and run off as well as ever. I admit that 
this appeals very forcibly to me since rid- 
ing a wheel has shown me how little it 


takes to throw one off his balance when rid- 


ing in slippery places. If 1 ever see just 
such an occurrence again, I mean to watch 
for dust and to search for the bullet mark 
as well. I might add that the animal in 
question was much closer at the time of 
his fall to my companion than to myself, 
having circled around us, and that his 
observations corresponded with my own 
as to the fact that the buck was appar- 
ently wholly unharmed as he arose from 
the ground. J. N. Hatt, M. D. 
Denver, Colo. 


— 


TEXAS SMALL GAME. 


Ten years ago an article descriptive of the small 
game of Texas would have been one continual 
catalogue of plenty. To-day it must, I am sorry 
to find, be divided between those varieties so 
much decimated as to be not worth hunting and 
those that can be found by going to the most fav- 
ored localities. ‘This condition of things has been 
brought about by reckless shooting, in season and 
out of season—by market shooters mostly—but 
partly by thoughtless sportsmen. 
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Steps are now being taken by Texas sportsmen, 
however, which, if successful, will protect the 
game and we may, by judicious management, 
again have plenty of small game. 

Quail of the Bob White variety are pretty thor- 
oughly scattered over the State from Texarkana to 
El Paso and from the Indian Territory to the Gulf. 
They are left, too, in sufficient numbers; so that 
if they be shot sparingly for several seasons, and 
protected thoroughly during the close season, we 
will still have plenty of quail. 

The blue or crested quail (called locally Mexi- 
can quail) is to be found in Western and South- 
western Texas in considerable numbers; and in 
the mountains of the Devil’s River District a few 
Messina quail are found. Prairie chickens that 
were (within the memory of the writer) to be found 
in this [Van Zandt] county by the thousand, are 
now very rare except in the Southern and North- 
western portions of the State. 

In the Pan Handle region, where they most 
abound, the news comes ever and anon of some 
large shipment of the dead birds to market by 
market shooters. 

Two varieties of our small game are still pretty 
well distributed over the Central and Northern 
parts of Texas—namely, squirrels and plover. 
Of course this location (Central and Northern) is 
only approximate, as there are squirrels to be 
found, in some quantity, almost all over Texas, 
and the plover, being migratory, visit almost every 
portion of the State where grass is reasonably good. 
In addition to the varieties of small game men- 
tioned above, we have the rezular flights of ducks 
and geese, a3 they go north or south with the seas- 
ons, and occasionally fine jack-snipe shooting can 
be had for a few days at a time. 

Wills Point, Texas. E. A. WINGO. 
oe 

The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 

rae ees 
A Liberal Offer. 
STATE OF Oxto, CITY OF TOLEDO, ss. 
Lucas County. 

FRANK J. CHENEX makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Coenry & Co., doing business 
in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of catarrh that can- 
not be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


Travelling Correspondence—Second Paper. 


In the middle of the forenoon the quiet 
little town of Oregon was left behind. The 
clinging dust of the village would not all 
be shaken from my feet but what re- 
mained was quickly hidden by other 


dust, just as white and dry, as I travelled 


rapidly towards Rollo. A distance of 
six miles, as the crow flies, separates these 
two towns; by the road it is several miles 
more. To a wheelman it certainly seems 
as though all the hills of Northern IIli- 
nois were piled here in wild confusion. 
They overlap, jut out from each other 
and crowd in between their fellows. From 
the crest of one the stony slope of the 
next fills the tired tourist with dismay. 

At last the hills are passed and differ- 
ent routes, bounded on either hand by 
fertile farms, offer themselves to the rider. 
The one chosen by the writer was from 
Rollo to Sterling, Sterling to Morrison, 
Morrison to Clinton, Iowa. Good wheel- 
ing was found from first to last and as 
the setting sun sent sharp, lurid rays 
slantwise through the haze of coming 
gloom the writer found himself but five 
miles from the pretty town of Morrison. 

It was all so beautiful—the setting sun, 
the shifting lights and shadows on the 
hilltops, the rising mist drawing a grey 
veil of mystery over the low-lying streams 


and deep-set valleys—that a halt was 
made to witness the death of day and the 
coming on of night. 

Pausing thus to watch the great artist, 
Nature, paint the picture “ Evening,” the 
chance of daylight for the last five miles 
was lost—making a ride in the growing 
dusk a necessity. If you travel in the 
evening, dear reader, beware! Let your 
eyes and ears be ever on the alert; let 
your hand be ever ready to slip to your 
pistol-pocket; for, when the dew begins 
to fall, dogs wake from drowsy inertness 
to make love to passing wheelmen. 

On a down-grade, just a little way 
from Morrison, a huge black body shot 
out of the bushes just beside me. White 
fangs gleamed and the dull eyes glowed 
wickedly. “Wouf! Waup!” and he made 
a spring for my thigh. Another jump 
like that and he would have found his 
meat but that jump was never made. My 
Smith & Wesson spoke spitefully; a mes- 
senger of warning sped somewhere away 
in the darkness; and a startled dog beat 
a hasty retreat. 

Suddenly a patch of dust engaged my 
front wheel—interfering so much with 
my progress that Your Obedient Servant 
got off over the ramshorn handle-bars of 
his Sterling to investigate; only to find 
that dust in that focality was not edible 
though very soft and fine. Ashamed of 
its conduct, the wheel circled about a bit, 
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came close up and caressingly buried its 
pedal in my ribs. When somewhat re- 
covered from Nature’s little love-taps, and 
finding nothing broken, I pursued my 
uneventful way, to find a good supper 
and pleasant bed at the nearby town. 
That night a light rain fell, cooling the 
air and partially laying the dust. 

Independence Day dawned clear and 
bright. Tales of patriotic doings. at 
Prophetstown (a village twelve miles dis- 
tant) were heard on every hand. Ball 
games, races, aquatic sports, a greased 
pig and aslippery pole were thought to be 
sufficient bait wherewith to draw the un- 
wary into the clutches of those crafty folk 
who, casting the shadow of a pitty lemon 
on a tub of molasses-sweetened water, 
call it lemonade. 

Because the love of noise and crowds 
is still rife within me, I allowed myself 
to wheel away to this little town where 
the greased pig lay; to this little town 
where the slick pole stood in an open 
glade at the edge of a wood. If that be 
poetry, make the most of it. That day, 
at the hotel table, it was my luck to fall 
in with J. F. Welington, now a railroad 
traffic manager, but who, in times past, 
was wont to travel far afield in the inter- 
ests of Sports AFIELD. “ The Duke” (as 
he is known throughout Fair Nebraska) 
is as ardent a sportsman as ever, with a 
heart so large and expansive that he tips 
the scale at nigh onto 200 pounds. Never- 
theless, he showed up as a fast man on 
our return trip awheel. 

After the races came the fire-works; 
then the homeward trip. And such a 
trip! Twelve miles of sandy road at mid- 
night, with neither stars nor moon visible, 
and with but a single lamp for seven 
riders, is no joke. If your opinion incline 
otherwise, dear reader, just try it. 

“Lute” Smith, Secretary of the Mor- 
rison Gun Club, was with us. Lute liked 
to ride in front of the writer and ever and 
anon lie down across the road and be run 
over. It wasn’t Lute’s fault that this 
happened, though. The pace was too 
slow for him and he often went to sleep, 
forgetful of his wheel and of the conse- 
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quences that were sure to follow. Yours 
Truly wouldn't have minded it a bit if 
Lute had only stretched out “endwise” 
—making a pavement as it were; for he 
goes a long way when well spread out. 

Two miles from town we suddenly 
heard the fire whistle begin a fearfully 
dolorous calling. At the same time a 
bright spot appeared in the sky above 
town and rapidly grew larger until it 
lighted all the space for blocks around. 
Risking our necks, we made a sprint to 
be “in at the death”—only to find the 
last remains of an old shed and some 
coal cars smouldering and sputtering 
under a stream from the local fire com- 
pany’s hose. 

The next day, being Sunday, was spent 
quietly—except that I took part in a very 
enjoyable club run to Sterling (Illinois) 
and return. 

Any member of the Sports Afield 
Family (an’ it’s gettin’ to be a tremendous 
big family, too) who may strike Morrison 
will be well received—be he field sports- 
man, cyclist or trap shooter, or merely 
one of those chaps who is fond of all out- 
of-doors. You will find in Messrs. Smith 
and Day (the latter being president of 
the gun club) royal good fellows and no 
mean shots. Their club has a list of some 
forty hustling ‘saucer smashers” who 
are shooting, this summer, for a fine shot- 
gun—the prize going to the highest 
average. 

Good roads, but very, very dusty ones, 
lead from Morrison to Fulton—a strag- 
gling town on the Illinois side of the 
Father of Waters, the muddy Mississippi 
River Get out a nickel when you cross 
the bridge at Fulton; for there is a tall 
old man at the farther end who holds 
you up for that sum. At the further end 
of the bridge lies Lyons; two miles be- 
low lies Clinton (both in Iowa). A good 
brick pavement connects the two towns. 
Keep off the sidewalk here, sonny, or you 
will suffer the ignominy of being nabbed. 
The writer was nabbed quickly, because 
he ran from an alley entrance onto the 
walk in front of a store at which he wished 
to stop. Loudly vociferated grief touched 
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the heart of the minion of the law, and 
the offender was allowed to depart in 
peace—which he was not slow in doing, 
I assure you. 

AS TO IOWA ROADS. 

Iowa roads are hilly but universally 
good, The stretch from Clinton to De 
Witt (a distance of twenty-two miles) is 
fine. The hedges along the way are full 
of thrushes and wrens. The calling 
blackbirds are thick among the grain. 
Bob White’s call is heard in numerous 
places, while the gentleman himself is 
often visible. Lack-a-daisical robins hop 
along the road, showing no fear of the 
passing wheel. Oftentimes, especially in 
the early morning, a lone rabbit will 
spring quickly into view; hesitate a mo- 
ment and then—dquickly crossing the 
road—disappear in some hedge-row or 
rye field just beyond. 

Numerous tracks are found in the 
dust—wobbly tracks, crossing the road, 
and seemingly made by a staggering 
wheel with a small tire. They are snake 
tracks; mostly those of harmless reptiles, 


although now and then a larger one tells 
of a rattler or copperhead. 

If it were not for a few sand patches, 
the eighteen miles of road between De 
Witt and Wheatland would be perfect 


for the wheelman. Very few hills are 
encountered; also very few dogs and 
chickens. And that reminds me. Have 
you ever noticed the propensity of the 
domestic hen (especially the yellow Leg- 
horn) to make a hasty run of ten or fifteen 
yards, in order to lead her brood directly 
across the path of the flying wheel? 
Does she hope to so irritate the rider that 
he will introduce to her children choice 
English phrases or does she wish to lose 
a few members of her family, so as to 
make her own duties lighter? Be that 
as it may, the fact remains the same. 
Hens will run a long way to head you off. 

In Wheatland, at the helm of Zhe 
Spectator, stands an old grey figure— 
bearing the weight of years on his shoul- 
ders, showing the light of a life well spent 
in his kindly grey eyes and working dili- 
gently at his chosen profession, Journal- 
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ism. He is a poet, a lover of music and 
the author of “Twenty Years Ago” and 
many other poems, some of which he 
showed me. His name is Gault. 


NOT A MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT’S DREAM. 


The night of July 8th I spent “wrast- 
lin’ with Morpheus” in a Wheatland 
hotel, My! but it was hot! Thus it was 
altogether refreshing to be told the next 
morning that the Wapsipinicon (flowing a 
little to the south-east of Wheatland) 
affords much of the finest game fishing 
to be found in all Iowa. 

TRULY A FAIR COUNTREE. 

A beautiful road leads from De Witt 
to Mount Vernon—a distance of about 
forty miles—through as fine a farming 
region as one could wish to see. The 
landscape shows a rich profusion of color: 
green grasses, green wavy corn, ripening 
brown grain, the black of freshly-turned 
soil and the seared brown of the stubble. 
Over all play the shadows of high-soaring 
clouds, like smiles flitting o’er Nature’s 
face. To the south-west the Cedar River 
winds among the Palisades—high, bold 
and multi-colored rocks of seeming coral 
formation. Also famous as the home of 
“Old Minott,” hunter, trapper, angler 
and guide. 

Any one at Mount Vernon can tell you 
just how far west and how far south you 
will have to go and through how many 
gates you will have to pass, to reach the 
Palisades. They can tell you all this and 
more. But to appreciate the Old Man 
of the Palisades and the scenic beauty 
that surrounds him, you must pay hima 
visit. Late in the afternoon I met him, 
stumping about on the wooden leg (which 
serves in place of the one he lost in the 
war)—happy, full of energy and strength- 
ened by a fine faith in our Creator anda 
reverence for all His handiwork. Till 
supper-time he chatted, seated beneath 
his splendid groves of oaks and hickories, 
of happenings and experiences of the 
long ago. After supper a long, delight- 
ful row on the river wore the evening 
quickly away. Then a swim and to bed. 
Up early, and into the river once more— 
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truly a better “eye opener” before break- 
fast than any of you city chaps know 
anything about. It was wonderful to 
note the play of light, direct and reflected, 
on water and rock. 

“The Palisades” is, briefly, a pictur- 
esque cafion of some three miles in length. 
In the heart of it all Mr. Minott has lived 
for a quarter-century. His cabin, stables 
and cattle pens are in the very midst of 
a great grove of fine hickories. It might 
indeed be said of him that he has 


Pitched white tents in quiet places, 
Where the Nature-hungry mortal 

May entomb himself in Nature; 

May attune his soul to Nature. 

Hear her birds sing; hear her squirrels; 
Hear the lapping of the river as it murmurs 
Ever onward. 

But there—I’m not good at that sort 
of thing; and so I'll leave it for  Monte- 
zuma,” or “Shoshone,” or Mr. Mason or 
Mr. Hutt or some other talented Sports 
AFIELD poet to say it for me. On the 
cliffs around appear, with the aid of the 
imagination, strange forms and figures— 
the head of a mastiff and that of a man 
being the most clearly discernible. 


ANENT THE DRUMMING OF THE GROUSE. 


Mr. Minott is confident that he has 
solved the much-mooted partridge drum- 
ming question. From a blind he has 
closely studied the actions of an old cock 
that year after year returned to the same 
secluded glade. Time and again the old 
hunter has watched him hop upon a fallen 
log, strut majestically back and forth, 
raising and depressing his plumage. Sud- 
denly, stopping on the butt of the fallen 
tree, the bird would draw in an enormous 
quantity of air, emitting at the same time 
a sound much like a gentle snore. When 
the distended breast would contain no 
more, the grouse would throw himself 
into a semi-military position and began 
a rapid vibration of the wings. Minott 
says the wings strike nothing; neither 
bird nor log. It is his opinion that the 
drumming sound is due to the beating of 
the vibrating air against the tightly-in- 
flated air sack of the cock. I am further 
grieved to state that this welcome annual 
visitor to the Palisades was this spring 
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despoiled of his life by some conscience- 
less marauder. 
WESTWARD HO! 

On to Cedar Rapids! The road is 
sandy and riding extremely difficult. I 
did not tarry long in this very picturesque 
little city—only stopping long enough 
for dinner and to give a hand-shake to 
some thirty or forty Sports AFIELD folk, 
whose names I found awaiting my arrival 
in a big envelope at the post-office. A 
recent bicycle meet had just been held on 
its fine track and a number of shattered 
records were placed to the credit of local 
and State riders. 

The ride to Belle Plaine was hot and 
dirty. Arriving there, before I even had 
a chance to “slick up,” I fell in with 
jolly Joe Ollier and wife at Sterling head- 
quarters. Mr. Ollier may count himself 
among the upper tier of lucky ones for 
possessing so amiably-winsome a better 
half. He was much pleased to see how 
easily my mount was taking the trip. A 
pleasant ride of sixteen miles to Tama 
City finished the day’s run. 


A travelling companion was picked up 
early next morning and I rode in com- 
pany with him as far as Marshalltown 
(which place was reached after travelling 
twenty unnecessary miles because of mis- 


directions). From Marshalltown to Ne- 
vada the road is hilly. From Nevada to 
Boone the road is Aly. From Boone to 
Oregon the road is HILLY (with great big 
letters, if the printer please). At the 
latter place the night was spent, after 
first quenching an awful thirst with a 
good big melon. 

Sunday, July 12, dawned about as 
early as usual. Old Sol came up in a 
tearing mood, promising to pull the skin 
from the neck of the too venturesome 
rider. However, it was better to be 
roasted on the road than stay in Oregon 
and die of inertia; so an early start for 
Jefferson was made. All day the hot 
ride was continued, alone, until evening ; 
when I fell in with a Mr. Waters of 
Chicago who was overtaken on his way 
to Denver. Half way between Jefferson 
and Carroll we met the Sterling Wheel 
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Club of the former town returning from 
acentury run, In their midst were our 


friends the Olliers. Waters and I jogged 
along Carrollwards in the growing dusk, 
now and then taking a pop at some 
pestiferous ‘‘purp”’ who would retreat so 
rapidly at the flash of powder that cold 
lead was not swift enough to wing him. 


A NIGHT RIDE. 


Waters had done but little night riding 
and it kept him guessing to keep clear of 
ruts. Just on the edge of Scranton— 
which, by the bye, is eight miles east of 
Carroll—he missed his guess. We were 
bowling along right merrily, and it was 
wonderful the alacrity with which that 
poor unfortunate looked into real estate. 
Over the handle-bars he went! just in 
time to fall on the spot where his wheel 
wished to repose! When he found his 
Spalding cyclometer broken, the face of 
his new Banner lamp jammed against 
the back, and his handle-bars turned, the 
English of this land of ours didn’t suit 
his taste which was a sulphurous one. 
Finally, after getting himself together 
there, by the side of that lonely road, he 
mounted and followed me into town. We 
had intended to put up at Scranton for 
the night; but, meeting there a Mr. Post 
of Carroll (a newspaper man, going home 
awheel) we took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and wheeled onward in his com- 
pany. That was an awful ride! ! 

Arriving at Carroll, we stopped and 
took account of stock, as it were. Truly, 
we were a sight. Twice had we been 
compelled to dart swiftly from the king’s 
highway—diving head-first into the 
mucky, reedy ditch running alongside— 
that we might escape being run down by 
reckless drivers—some of them’ spiteful 
devils who seemed to think that we 
“wheel fellers” had no rights on the road 
at night. Once we missed, by a bare 
inch, a quick skip into eternity—all be- 
cause of a fool cyclist on a runaway wheel 
going full-tilt down a steep grade. While 
the number of times that we spread our- 
selves over all the road in sight, at the 
foot of some quick descent, were too 
many for enumeration. 
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All the next day the heat was intense. 
A strong head-wind was abroad and dust 
lay thick on the road. Three times that 
day did Yours Truly come to grief— 
once alone; twice in the company of 
Waters. In the middle of the forenoon, 
on a down grade where the coasting was 
good and rapid, an old sow with litter of 
young pigs jumped out of the bushes 
directly into the pathway of our flying 
wheels. A h of a mix up followed. 
Waters engaged the seven young ones; 
while the representative of Sports AFIELD 
was doing an aerial turn over the back of 
the elder hog that would have made a 
professional tumbler turn green with 
envy. I remember once, in my youth, 
of lying in the road while three horses 
ran over my prostrate form—covering 
my lily white skin with ugly black bruises 
and cinders. I remember thinking hard 
of all my sins, of wondering how my 
folks could spare me and how long they 
would weep when they realized that no 
more would a certain little boy turn the 
wringer or carry peach parings to the 
pigs. Dear friends, when I landed on my 
back in that dusty road and that proces- 
sion of pigs, in which Waters was all 
mixed up, began trotting over my tender 
anatomical spots, my thoughts were much 
as they had been in that halcyon period 
of childhood. After a time my com- 
panion lifted me to my feet, smoothed 
the porcine foot-prints from my person, 
and, in the words of the old hymn, we 


went “On our way rejoicing.” 


The way led through Denison; through 
Logan (where we put up for the night) 
to Missouri Valley. There Waters left 
me—he going to Fremont (Nebraska) 
and I to Omaha by way of Council Bluffs. 
The ride to Omaha is a short one—not 
more than twenty-eight miles; but the 
road leads one among bluffs that grow 
hot enough, in the afternoon sun, to re- 
mind one of that place where sulphur 
and brimstone are supposed to be used 
as fuel. Some of these same bluffs are 
very beautiful and are chosen by many 
well-to-do families for residence locations. 
Again, at Council Bluffs, I was once more 
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called upon to pay toll—thus, paying to 
get in and paying to get out of Iowa. 


IN NEBRASKA, 

In Omaha asphalt paving predom- 
inates, and, if the street-car crossings 
were not so bad, wheeling in the beautiful 
Gate City would be very smooth. Mr. 
Dean, as well as Mr. Howard, assisted in 
making my two-weeks’ stay in Omaha 
very pleasant. These gentlemen issue 
The Western Cyclist. They are jolly good 
fellows, as are Gate City cyclists gener- 
ally, and all visiting lovers of the wheel 
should give them a call. 

Omaha can boast a splendid shooting 
association in the Omaha Gun Club, 
which has its grounds just across the 
river. Your representative attended 
many shoots there and met all the local 
experts—among whom are such fine 
shots as Parmelee, Dickey, Smead, Mont- 
morency and Craddock. The club’s 
headquarters are at Frank Parmelee’s 
gun-store, where sportsmen will always 
receive a kindly welcome. A new club, 


The Du Pont Gun Club, has just been 


organized. Its grounds are in East 
Omaha. It is growing well and contains 
much good timber. “Sandy” Griswold, 
sporting editor of Zhe Bee, is a gentle- 
man all sportsmen should meet. With 
his shooting companion, Lawyer Sim- 
eral, at his side there is but scant chance 
of escape for anything in the way of wild- 
fowl coming within the radius of their 
guns. 

Omaha was left behind at noon of 
July 29, after a very pleasant and profit- 
able canvass of two weeks’ duration. 

Topeka, Kan. Norman N. Spear. 

( To be continued.) 


eM Nene 

Reports from London say that -re- 
markable activity in the bicycle trade in 
England is causing an industrial revolu- 
tion in many manufacturing centres. 
Thousands of skilled mechanics have 
forsaken the gunmakers’ and other trades, 
which havebeen paralyzed in consequence. 
The bicycle makers are working double 
time and earning large wages. American 
bicycles are said to be making consider- 
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able headway. The London Chronicle 
says: “British makers must reduce the 
weight and simplify the adjustments or 
suffer greatly from the American wheels, 
which are from five to seven pounds 
lighter in weight.” 

Tit for Tat. 


The managing head of a big wholesale chemical 
firm whose establishment is in one of the busiest 
of the down-town streets, is not an admirer of or 
a believer in bicycles, says the bicycle man of the 
New York Sun. He declares that he is old -fash- 
ioned enough to prefer a horse. He has a fine 
standard-bred trotter with a record better than 
2:20, and he likes to and does drive sometimes at 
a pretty good clip. The employees in this chem- 
ical house are almost unanimously in favor of 
bicycling. All but one or two of them own wheels 
and the manager naturally overheard a good deal 
of bicycle talk by his clerks, who either did not 
know or were careless of his sentiments on the 
subject. One morning not long ago the manager, 
who lives in Brooklyn, went for his customary 
drive through Prospect Park and the Ocean Park- 
way. The road swarmed with bicycle riders, and 
it was utterly impossible to let his horse out at all. 
He finally turned around in disgust and started 
home. Just as he was coming out of the Park he 
met one of his own men, a porter in the big chem- 
ical house, scorching along at a great rate and on 
the wrong side of the road. There was imminent 
danger of a collision. The porter saw it, and 
apparently without recognizing the driver as his 
employer, he dropped his left handle-bar and 
angrily motioned to the manager to take the other 
side of the road. The manager was astonished and 
angry. He isa clever, skillful horseman, but it 
took all his ingenuity to avoid running down his 
clerk. He managed, however, to avoid an accident 
and drove on home. On his way down to business 
that morning he stopped at a printing shop and 
left an order. The work he ordered was done 
quickly, and in the early afternoon a little bundle 
was delivered to him in his office. He opened it 
and found half a dozen neat little oak-framed pla- 
cards. That afternoon the employees were aston- 
ished to see hanging on the wall in every room of 
the chemical house this announcement: 


In case of accident due to 
WHEELS 


Salaries will be discontinued during the lying- 
up period. 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 





THAT ALL-AROUND RIFLE. 


Though without the slightest inten- 
tion of actively sharing in the interesting 
discussion on hunting rifles now going for- 
ward in our columns, Ye Editor claims 
his privilege of formulating and recording 
an occasional idea “all by his lonesome,” 
so to speak, and at the present moment 
feels inclined to remark that a weapon 
suitable for all descriptions of game and 
all sorts and methods of hunting is one 


of the desirable things of this world that 
many are seeking and will continue to 


seek for in vain. Four or five hundred 
years ago our ancestors—in England, 
Germany, France, Scandinavia or wher- 
ever their lots might have been cast— 
had already solved the problem which 
now puzzles us, and were killing the 
largest and smallest of game with feath- 
ered shafts propelled by the pliant 
strength of a few feet of tough, well 
seasoned wood. Bow, arrows and quiver, 
with our modern facilities for manufactur- 
ing, could be turned out for less than 
the cost of a good hunting coat. But, 
notwithstanding all this, we pay: gener- 
ously for modern arms, built expressly to 
order, and then, when we have become 
the owner of a well-appointed armory, we 
are forced to admit that the bow and 
arrow, if properly handled, would surpass 
the best of our guns as an all around arm. 

However, the long bow has had its day 
and its practical use is forever at an end. 
Experience has shown the majority of 


sportsmen that they must own a variety 
of guns, in order to be prepared for all 
emergencies. Many opinions have been 
advanced as to the most desirable com- 


‘ bination, and so long as the manufacturer 


will cater to his customers’ fancies and 
allow them unlimited latitude for choice, 
just so long will they differ in their views 
and hesitate in reaching a positive decis- 
ion. The gun crank is abroad in the 
land in endless variety, but his fancies 
and foibles are his own and are harmless 
in their very nature. The man who kills 
bear with a 32-20 hob-nobs with his 
woodchuck-hunting neighbor whose 
only rifle is a 45-90; their pet theories 
are jointly discussed and ridiculed and 
the twoswear eternal friendship. Brothers 
argue the respective merits of single-shot 
and magazine arms, and the “ brass shell” 
man button-holes his “paper case” friend 
on the street and goodnaturedly labors 
for his conversion. And every third 
sportsman you meet has his own pecu- 
liar ideas of the necessary requirements 
of that “all-around gun.” He has either 
already found the arm in question or is 
following a line of reasoning that must 
ultimately lead to its discovery. In 
comparison with this universal quest, 
that of the fabled Argonauts is but tame 
and uninteresting; and if we were ever 
tempted to essay a modern version of 
the “Arabian Nights’’ our adventurous 
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Caliph would be pictured as exploring 
the manufactories and armories of an up- 
to-date Bagdad in search of that myth 
of the nineteenth century—the “all- 
around gun.” 


Se 


As showing the timeliness of Mr. Mau- 
rice Bortree’s forceful letter on page 188 
of this issue, let us put in evidence the 
following from Mr. Meier, one of Sports 
AFIELD’s regular travelling representa- 
tives. Writing from Elgin, Ills., August 
12 last, he says: 

“Several hunting men here and at Aurora have asked 
me to ask Sports AFIELD to publish the laws of this State 
with regard to prairie chickens. They claim that the 
Legislature appointed September 1 as the first day of the 
open season; but that the engrossing clerk made a mis- 
take and entered it as Sept. 15 instead. As most hunters 
do not know anything about this, they commence shoot- 
ing on August 15 (the date under the old laws). Near 
Sycamore, [lls., they were shooting prairie chicken only 
yesterday.” 

Briefly, if these Sycamore chaps or 
others of their ilk run foul of Warden 
Blow or any other unselfish sportsman 
courageous enough to cause their arrest, 
they will be taught a lasting lesson in 


State statutory regulations—and not at 


the State’s expense, either! Briefly, here 
is the law, condensed, but as plain as 
Old Hatteras light on a dark night: 

It is unlawful to kill or have in posses- 
sion any wild goose, duck, brant, rail or 
other water-fowl, between April 15 and 
Sept. 15; deer and wild turkey, between 
Jan’y 15 and Sept. 1; pinnated grouse or 
prairie chicken, between Nov. 1 and Sept. 
15; ruffed grouse, pheasant or quail, be- 
tween Dec. 1 and Oct. 1; woodcock, 
between Sept. 15 and July 15; grey or 
red fox or black squirrel, between Dec. 
15 and June 1. 

Tip1nGs of a lamentable tragedy come 
from Greenville Junction in the Maine 
woods. Sam and John Willett were 
professional guides, born and bred in the 
forest and thoroughly familiar with fire- 
arms. The other day they were shoot- 
ing with a rifle at a floating bottle from 
the piazza of a hotel, and John attempted 
to pass in front of his brother when the 
latter was in the act of firing. Just at the 
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critical moment the trigger was pressed 
—and John Willett’s head was blown to 
fragments. Accidents of this description 
are of too frequent occurrence to awaken 
much interest. .As a rule they result 
from inexperience in the handling of 
loaded arms, and the average sportsman 
is too prone to consider himself superior 
to such mishaps. But it sometimes hap- 
pens, as in the case of the Willett broth- 
ers, that over-confidence may prove as 
fatal as mere lack of knowledge. A 
loaded and cocked fire-arm is dangerous 
in any hands, if the attention of the 
handler be concentrated upon a single 
thought or object exclusive of the prime 
consideration of safety. Experience is 
no safeguard against the evil results of 
inattention. Perfect immunity from ac- 
cidents can only be purchased by uni- 
versal and constant watchfulness. 


— > 


The Osprey, a monthly magazine of 
ornithology, has winged its: first flight 
into our office. It is a handsomely 
printed publication and bears the ear- 
marks of sincere, painstaking editorial 
ability on every page. It is a magazine 
that every bird-lover will be interested in. 
Send your address to the publishers at 
Galesburg, Illinois, and receive a sample 
copy by return mail. 

ees" a 
A Good One. 

A very ‘‘fresh’’ young man made the acquaint- 
ance of a young lady from Boston, to whom he 
proceeded to pour outa long story of some advent- 
ure in which he had played the hero. His listener 
was much surprised. ‘ Did you really do that?” 
she asked. **T done it,’? answered the proud 
young man ; and he began forthwith upon another 
long narrative, more startling even than the first. 
The Boston woman again expressed her polite 
surprise. ‘‘ Yes,” said the fellow, with an infla- 
tion of the chest, ‘that’s what I done.”? A third 
story followed with another ‘‘I done it,’’ and then 
the Boston girl remarked, ‘‘Do you know you 
remind me so strongly of Banquo’s ghost ?’’ ‘You 
mean the ghost in Shakespeare’s play?” ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
‘“‘And why?’’ ‘Why, don’t you remember that 
Macbeth said to him, ‘Thou can’st not say I did 
it?’ The young man could not imagine why 
everybody laughed.—San Francisco Argonaut. 
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N Five Wonderful Tests. 


Tx. 


THE 30 out of 97 prizes at the Louisville National Meet were won on 
ts Stearns bicycles. Tom Butler won the mile and one-half mile National 
WAY Championships on a Yellow Fellow fitted with Palmer tires. 
_. 2. . 
E. E. Anderson at St. Louis, Mo., August 9th, paced by a locomotive, 
DO... rode a Stearns Bicycle one mile in one minute and three seconds (1:03) 
i. —the fastest mile ever ridden by a human being furnishing his own 
a motive power. 
Is . Ps 
3 The Stearns Sextuplet raced and defeated the Empire State Express. 
x ::. 4. ; ; ; 
The Stearns was the first and only bicycle to be ridden up the Capitol 


ee steps at Washington. Eugene A. Neidert accomplished this supposedly 
gi) ig impossible feat August 14th. 


5. 
THE... On August 24th the greatest relay race ever promoted was started 
STEA R N S from San Francisco to New York. In the Journal-Examiner-Yellow 














Fellow Relay Race there will be over 400 riders and each one will ride 
a Stearns. 
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SPORTS 
UP RACINE WAY. 


Getting a bit weary of the “hard 
times” talk that is almost epidemic in 
Chicago business circles, I made up my 
mind to try a brief swing around the 
circle on Sports AFIELD's behalf. And 
so, armed with sample copies galore and 
a list of names several thousand times 
longer than the beard of Kilrogan’s goat 
(of famous memory) I sallied forth from 
a Milwaukee & St. Paul train into the 
picturesque city of Racine on the 6th of 
August last—making my way to the 
well-kept Hotel Racine, presided over by 
the hospitable directive genius of George 
H. Hopper. And, by the way, this is 
the same identical Hopper who used to 
run the erstwhile popular Chequamegon 
House at Ashland, Wisconsin, and whose 
planked whitefish and roast duck, to say 
never a word of social functions, are 
famous the country over. 

Adjoining the hotel is the jewelry 
store of C. C. Lovell who—along with 
George L. Eddy, Arthur Pugh, W. L. 
Stone, W. G. Gittings, G. D. Fellows, 
Frank K. Bull, W. W. Scott, S. H. Gates, 
A. E. Nelson and W. R. Lugg—ranks 
among the old-time long standing friends 
of Sports AFIELD in this section. 

Before entering on a thorough sub- 
scription canvass of the city, I called on 
Walter J. Reynolds, the efficient secretary 
of the Racine Boat Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with a view to securing his adver- 
tisement for “ours”’—though in this 
latter move I was not successful. Sports 
AFIELD, however, takes too deep an inter- 
est in aquatic sports to let a little cold 
water such as I have hinted at prevent it 
from keeping posted on the welfare of so 
commendable an enterprise as this. Mr. 
Reynolds told me the house had enjoyed 
a good trade all summer. He is proud 
(and with good reason) of their achieve- 
ments in the way of yacht building and 
even bigger things—the beautiful Vence- 
dor, Vanenna, Siren and other flyers of 
high degree having been thought out, 
put together and floated at their yards. 
Mr. Reynolds kindly gave me a photo of 
the Vencedor—with the terrible result 
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that it has set me to studying boating 
terms and the like to the detriment of my 
cycling lexicography. This beautiful 
water poem (for the Vencedor is all that) 
was built for our good friend Commodore 
FE. C. Berriman of the Lincoln Park Yacht 
Club, Chicago, as an Inter-National Cup 
Challenger. Her approximate dimer- 
sions are: length over all 65 ft., load 
water line 44 ft., beam 12 ft. 6 in., draught 
g ft. She is of the fin-keel variety. Her 
frame is of selected white oak; her inner 
planking of cedar and outer planking of 
solid mahogany. The two planks being 
rivetted closely together do away with 
the necessity of any caulking—the ma- 
hogany furnishing a hard, smooth surface 
when rubbed to a piano finish, offering 
very little resistance to the water. Her 
fin is of steel, rivetted and shaped to the 
boat—it requiring three months alone to 
execute this piece of work. On the fin 
is suspended a pear-shaped bulb of lead 
weighing over 10,000 lbs. 

The interior arrangements are very 
comfortable and are entirely in mahoga- 
ny. A small cabin trunk, with several 
hatches adorns the deck; the deck itself 
being clear white pine, blind fastened and 
marine glued: Her spars are of spruce, 
standing rigging of improved design, 
sails of special duck. Special attention 
has been given to the rigging to insure a 
strong and light job—the old-fashioned 
lanyards being substituted by gun metal 
turnbuckles. The rudder is of the bai- 
anced type and of gun metal and her 
sail area is about 2,200 square feet in 
her lower canvas. 

I alluded, a short distance back on the 
road of this article, to the Racine Boat 
people’s building “even bigger things” 
than vachts—having chiefly in mind the 
stately Pathfinder, built for F. W. Morgan 
of the house of Morgan & Wright, 
Chicago. (And that reminds me, if any 
of you duffers imagine that Mr. Morgan 
has gone “cycling mad,” after the man- 
ner of many others, you’re “ off” (to put: 
it mildly); for there is not to-day in the 
West a more enthusiastic all-around field 





Continued on page 204. 
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sportsman and rifle shot than the head 
man of our chiefest Western tire industry). 
The Pathfinder is an all-steel vessel, with 
a length over all of 126 feet, load water 
line 140 feet; beam 18 ft., 3 in.; draught, 
8 ft. Her engines are of the four-cylin- 
der triple expansion type. The officers’ 
and crew’s quarters are forward of the 
machinery; the owner’s and guests’ 
quarters being aft. A magnificent cruiser, 
truly—being fitted throughout in solid 
mahogany, with a 22 foot deck-house 
forward and a 10 foot deck-house aft. 
She has her own electric-light plant, 
search light, telephone service, hot and 
cold water supply on all parts of the 
vessel and steam heat. She is schooner 
rigged; has a tonnage of 160, and her 
cost has been but a little short of 
$75,000.00. 

An interesting individuality and a gen- 
‘ial, high-grade man is William M. Lewis of 
Racine. I handed him a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. King—for whom he 
expressed his regard in no uncertain 
terms. Mr. Lewis is one of the members 
of the extensive wagon-building firm of 
Mitchell & Lewis and is also president of 
the Racine Athletic Association which 
is surely destined to become one of the 
first societies of its kind in the North- 


west. It was established in 1895 for the 
promotion of manly recreation in general, 
and has made its presence felt in foot-ball, 
baseball and bicycle track events. It has 
its own enclosed grounds (covering some 
dozen acres) lighted with electricity for 
night work. Last season its foot-ball 
team played eight games—losing the first 
two and winning the last six. President 
Lewis is an old Yale player and Sports 
AFIELD is betting its cartwheels that he 
will have a phenomenally good team this 
fall. Already games have been arranged 
with Lake Forest University, Ripon Col- 
lege, Armour Institute, Bankers’ Athletic 
Club (Chicago), Beloit College and Mil- 
waukee Athletic Association. Next 
spring the association will build.a third- 
mile bicycle track—intended as one of 
the attractions of the L. A. W.’97 meet 
(which they expect to secure for Racine). 
The R. A. A. has a representative list of 
directors and a selected membership of 
250. May it live long and prosper! 

In addition to foot-ball, Mr. Lewis 
is a good trap and field shot and 
an enthusiastic wheelman—riding a, to 
me, decided novelty in the cycle line; to 
wit and namely, a certain species of 
wooden wheel manufactured by the 
Beebe Manufacturing Co. of Racine. It 
is a clean-limbed little affair, weighing 
some twenty pounds. On my telling him 
that I was somewhat of a scorcher my- 
self, he said, pointing to the open door-— 
way, “ Take her out and try her a waltz 
or two.” I did so; and am forced to the 
admission that. it runs as easily as any of 
the high-grade $100 machines. 

My next call was at the office of the 
Racine Boat and Yacht Works, where I 
met Mr. Fellows, the general manager. 
This house makes a specialty of boats 
for the use of water liverymen and sport- 
ing purposes. They did an excelient 
business the past summer—especially 
when one stops to consider that this is 
only their second season in the trade: 
Mr. Fellows and his associates are them- 
selves thoroughly practical sportsmen 
and are, naturally, diligent readers of 


Sports AFIELD. 
Continued on page 206. 
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Leaving the boat works, I walked up 
the St. Paul tracks to the very complete 
factory of the Gold Medal Camp Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Company, whose 
presiding officer, W. G. Gittings, and his 
associate Mr. Teall stand deservedly high 
in the esteem of Racine’s best people. 
Mr. Gittings has a discriminating appre- 
ciation of the literary excellence of this 
magazine, telling me that his wife and 
family have ever greatly enjoyed its 
monthly visits. Their camp bed, weigh- 
ing as it does but 14 pounds, is the best 
and strongest thing in its line. Charles 
A.Cooper (‘‘ Siby!line”), Frank H. Mayer, 
Claude King and other Colorado sports- 
men have made frequent use of the Gold 
Medal furniture, giving it the hardest of 
usage, and their testimony is highly in 
its praise. 

Whew! but that was a hot afternoon. 
They told me it was 98 degrees in the 
shade. Any way, it was warm enough; 
so I hied me to the restful precincts of 
Friend Hopper’s spacious piazza, on a 
long breezy bluff overlooking the twink- 


ling blue waters of Lake Michigan. A 
bevy of summer girls in polka-dot shirt 
waists, wide-branching straw hats and 
other ribbony fixin’s looked tempting 


enough to eat—but I abstained. This 
was a wise move, I found; as, pretty soon, 
some other big, husky-looking college 
lads swooped down and took them away 
for a yachting cruise. Ah, me! As the 
poet singeth, sad is my lot! 

The next morning (August 7) I put in 
an early appearance at the works of the 
Horlick’s Food Company, where I found 
an old friend of Sports AFIELD and an 
enthusiastic brother wheelman in the 
person of Mr. Scott, their advertising 
manager. This concern buys daily 
hundreds and hundreds of gallons of 
fresh milk, which it uses in preparing the 
now world-famed Horlick’s Malted Milk. 
Of late they have been putting up this 
malted. strengthener in tablet form; so 
that ‘a tourist or hunter can carry some 
around in pocket or haversack. This 
move had ought to prove a taking card 
with the bicycle public, as the food is 
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very nourishing—conceded to be so by 
leading physicians everywhere. 

Arriving at Milwaukee, after first leav- 
ing my impedimenta at the Plankinton 
House, the first place I visited was the 
factory of the Telegram Cycle Co., where 
I made the acquaintance of Mr. William 
Potter. This concern manufactures the 
celebrated Sanger racer, on which Walter 
Sanger did such good work in 1894 and 
which his brother still continues riding 
nowadays. Henry Andrae of the firm 
of Julius Andrae & Sons received me 
very pleasantly. His house is, I take it, 
the most widely-known local wheel fac- 
tory in Wisconsin and tributary territory. 
The Andrae is a handsome looker and 
built on high-grade lines, and the house 
that sends it out has a firm hold on the 
friendship of a conservative but very safe 
class of trade. In the evening I sat out 
a clever presentation, as the French say, 
of “ The Chimes of Normandy” in Schlitz’ 
Park. This park is conducted by Schlitz, 
the celebrated brewer, and is a most 
beautifully arranged resort. Early the 
next morning I made my way to the 
office of the Pabst Brewing Association 
—meeting Mr. Morrison, the advertising 
manager. The Pabst people, besides 
making beer, put up a very fine tonic for 
invalids and children which is called The 
Best Tonic and which is now a sine gua 
non in every first-class drug store. Mor- 
rison I judged to be a man of fine educa- 
tion and wide reading and his informing 
mind has certainly resulted to the ad- 
vantage of Pabst’s best interests. This 
brewery and the Anheuser-Busch asso- 
ciation at St. Louis are the two largest 
breweries in the United States, if not in 
the world. The Pabst output is some- 
thing like two million barrels a year; and 
this estimate does not include the bottled 
beer at all. 

Bidding Mr. Morrison Good-bye, I 
hied me to the Milwaukee branch office of 
the Union Cycle Company (whose head- 
quarters are at Highlandville, Mass). The 
Union is ably represented in this Wis- 


. é ° . 
consin and Minnesota territory, and’as a 
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result has many staunch friends through- 
out our beautiful northwestern country. 
After this I set out to visit the works of 
the Wheeler-McGregor Reel Co., whose 
new design fishing reel has attracted a 
great deal of favorable attention in the 
angling world; but, hearing that they 
were a long distance out in the suburbs 
and having two or three days’ hard sub- 
scription canvassing before me, I thought 
it best to postpone this visit to a future 
date. Sports AFIELD has many friends 
in the Cream City—the writer finding it 
markedly popular with the more particu- 
lar class of sportsmen—lawyers, doctors, 
architects and professional men generally. 
Racpu D. MEIER. 
Belvidere, Illinois. 





ONE ON SAM. 


There are a great many stories told 
which illustrate the love of our colored 
brother for chickens and other edible 
substances, and of his peculiar ability in 
procuring the needed aliment. I heard 
one not long since which is true—an ad- 
vantage not possessed by all the stories 
of this description. 

A colored brother named Pete Colt- 
rain (who lives west of here three or four 
miles) has accumulated some property in 
land and stock. Last fall he fattened a 
young steer, and in the course of time, 
close on to Christmas in fact, butchered 
the steer and hung the meat up under a 
shed adjoining the house. 

A day or two before Pete had lost a 
colt by accident—it having fallen into a 
gully from which it could not get out 
and had died before it was discovered. 
Pete had a number of hounds, of course, 
and he concluded, while his hand was in, 
to butcher the colt and use the meat to 
feed his dogs. He accordingly did so 
and just at night hung it under the shed 
and moved the beef to a place of safety. 
Sam Joy, another colored brother, lived 
not far from Pete Coltrain’s. Sam, pass- 
ing in the evening, saw the beef hanging 
under the shed and said to himself “Is it 
possible dat fool niggah gwine leave dat 
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beef out all night?” Sam made another 
investigation and, sure enough, there was 
the beef still hanging under the shed, In 
the morning it was not there. 

Several days passed and not a word 
was said about the beef. This worried 
Sam Joy. No one who is skilled in any 
particular line of labor cares to have his 
prowess made light of or passed by un- 
noticed. Sam could stand it no longer; 
so he strolled over to Pete’s and, in the 
course of a conversation, remarked: 
“Did yo’ eberheah who took your beef?” 

“Beef? I ain’t los’ no beef. Some- 
body done stole some horse meat I had 
to feed my dogs on.” 

Sam fairly turned white when he heard 
this and finally broke out with a tirade 
against Pete—calling him a black ras- 
cal and the like. “Why,” he said, “me 
an’ my wife and chillun bin eatin’ dat 
horse for three days, an’ yo’ air liable fer 
it! I’ll have you arrested for butcherin’ 
horses,” 

Pete said he had not asked any one to 
eat horse meat and if any one had eaten 
it they took their own risk. If you would 
like to see a mad darkey, just go and ask 
Sam Joy if he wants some more horse 
meat. J. B. Sropparp. 

Palo Alto, Mississippi. 

The Cause of Sunstroke, 

There is a remnant of old-time mysticism which 
is of interest to the sportsman, which comes from 
those dark days when water was denied the fever 
patient and when disease was ‘‘starved out’’ by 
rigid diet. We have been told by the old time 
family physician and by the good dames who took 
his unfounded statements as ‘‘gospel fact’’ that 
when undergoing physical exertion in hot weather 
we should forego the use of water. 

The cause of ‘‘ being overcome with heat’’ or of 
sunstroke, is that by excessive perspiration the 
blood is deprived of a great deal of its watery 
constituent and the brain, being starved by this 
lack of blood volume, fails in fanction and insensi- 
bility results attended by alarming symptoms. 
The logical prophylactic or preventive measure, 
then, is the free use of water to supply this defi- 
ciency, and this the modern physician will advise. 
Admitted that very cold water may produce un- 
pleasant effect, the conditions are so thoroughly 
incomparable that free use of any kind of water is 


the rational procedure. Ae Ae 
Chicago, Ills. 
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Tue recently concluded Du Pont Tour- 
nament was out and away the most inter- 
esting, best managed tournament it has 
ever been Sports AFIELD’s good fortune 
to attend. The winning of the trophy 
by Bert Claridge of Baltimore came as a 
surprise to many of us who had naturally 
concluded that Heikes or Gilbert or 
Bingham or Grimm or Parmelee or other 
well-known éxpert would capture it. 
The whole affair was conducted with 
great good taste and liberality by the Du 
Pont Company and their manager, Mr. 
Rice, has achieved a reputation for unself- 
ish services rendered the Brotherhood of 
American Sportsmen. Should he see fit 
to give us another such shooting re-union 
next year, Watson's Park will hardly be 
big enough to hold the shooters. While 
it “gravels us” to praise a competitor, 
we must say that the report of the shoot 
from the pen of Emerson Hough, prepar- 
ed for Forest and Stream, was as beauti- 
ful a masterpiece of sporting journalism 
as it has ever been our good fortune to 


read. 
‘ ie S 


“EVERYBODY who attends will have a 


fair show. Nobody will get rich, but 
you will all have a good time.” Thus 
reads the hospitable invitation extended 
us to attend the second annual tourna- 
ment of the San Antonio Gun Club, just 
about the most pleasant aggregation of 
Blue Rock breakers in the Lone Star 
State. The shoot is a good ways off 
yet—namely, April 15, 16, and 17, 1897; 
but as it promises to be the biggest event 
in the Southwest next season, it were 
well to make a mental note of it. 


— 
> 





On the grounds of the Delavan Gun 
Club at Delavan, Illinois, a very interest- 
ing “union shoot” took place August 
14 last—many powder-burners from 
neighboring towns being in evidence 
with their guns. The prize event—25 
singles, unknown angles—was won by 
John Durno, the promising Rockford 
shooter, with a score of 24 straight (only 
missing his first bird). Mr. Durno is 
now the permanent holder of the Ama- 
teur Gun Club badge (which he won 
three times in succession, shooting 
against the best talent of the Northern 
Illinois Gun Club). 


AFIELD. 
ABOUT DAMASCUS BARRELS. 


The United States Consul in Liege describes, 
in a recent report, the manufacture of and trade 
in Damasnus gun barrels, wholly hand made, in 
the valley of the Vesdre in Liege Province. These 
barrels are for sporting guns, and the industry is 
many years old—the workmen in the villages in 
the valley being almost all gan-barrel makers 
and the trade descending from father to son. 

The best barrels are a combination. of the best 
primary substances, welded and forged by the 
martelage a froid process; the steel comes from 
Westphalia ; the iron is manufactured at Couvin, 
in Belgium ; the coal (which is especially suited 
for the work) from the Herve highlands, in 
Belgium, while the motive power of the factories 
is obtained from the River Vesdre. The industry 
has increased greatly in recent years. These armes 
de luxe, as they are called, are made by men work- 
ing in pairs, each pair in its own little factory, 
quite independent of all others. They are paid by 
the piece, says a writer in the Washington Post, the 
wages being good, and about 2,000 men are en- 
gaged on the work in the valley. Medium quality 
barrels are made of coke iron and steel, while the 
superior quality, which are produced in the Vesdre 
Valley, are made of charcoal iron and steel. An 
ingenious ‘‘ marriage’ of these metals gives a com- 
position which, when manufactured, guarantees 
the required solidity and resistance. 

The improvement in these Damascus barrels 
dates from the introduction of percussion caps in 
place of the old flint-lock. Formerly iron barrels 
alone were produced, now to manufacture thecurled 
Damascus, the ingot is composed of thirty sheets of 
iron and steel, each having a thickness of four 
millimetres which are enveloped in a sheet-iron 
box, placed in an oven and welded together at the 
lowest possible temperature. Each barrel receives 
150 welding beats while being forged, and if.a 
single one of these is unsuccessful the barrel may 
be a failure, either by alteration of the damascened 
work or an imperfection in the welding. 

There is no official test of these armes de luxe but 
théy are thoroughly tested by the manufacturers 
before delivery. The annual production of Damas- 
cus barrels in the Vesdre Valley is about 300,000 
pairs, of a value of about 3,500,000 francs. Of this 
the wages alone—for all the guns are hand made 
—amount to 2,000,000 franes. The principal mar- 
kets are Great Britain and the United States. 
About half the barrels made in the Vesdre Valley 


are sold to manufacturers of arms in Liege to be 
mounted. 


“The Milwaukee.” 


A Quadruple Multiplying Reel and the Best 
Casting Reel on Earth. 








With automatic device 
for the perfect winding 
of the line. Send for 
circular. 


WHEELER - McGREGOR 
REEL CO., 
Milwaukee,<Wis. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Rev. O. W. Weeks, pastor of the M. E. church 
at Minburn, Iowa, is a preacher by profession and 
a sportsman by nature. He spent eleven years on 
the plains of the Great West and has hunted all 
kinds of big game successfully. ‘‘I love the smell 
of burnt powder as much as my setter Roderick 
does,’’ he writes, ‘‘and whenever SPoRTS AFIELD 
reaches me I slide into my study and, as my wife 
puts it, I put my nose down into it and don’t 
leave until I have read it clear through.’’ 


* 
* * 


John A. Peterson, a long-time reader of Sports 
AFIELD and whose address is Suite J, Rookery 
Building, Chicago, in a personal letter to the 
editor wants information with respect to Lake 
Calumet’s attractions in the wild-fowl way. Not 
being posted hereon, we appeal to our readers to 
help us out—offering a sentence from Mr. Peter- 
son’s letter for their enlightenment: ‘‘ My favor- 
ite weapon has been the rifle, but this year it is 
going to be a shot-gun. What do you think of 
Lake Calumet? I’ve heard considerable about it 
but never tried it witha gun. I’ve been fishing 
down that way lots of times, but since the carp 
have taken to the weeds fishing-tackle isn’t of 
much use to one. All that you need to do now is 
to go among the reeds in two feet of water and 
kill them with a club.”’ 


* * 
* 


Referring to his own recital of the affair at 
Apache Pass, as set forth in his article on Arizona 
in our June issue, Charlie Leckenby (one of the 
youngest of our Sportsman Authorship Guild) 
says: ‘The error into which I fell was a very 
natural one. The story, substantially as I related 
it, was told to me on several different occasions 
while in Arizona: once by a full-blooded Apache, 
bent and grey with accumulated years. The force 
and fire which he used in describing his nation’s 
wrongs made a powerful impression on my mind ; 
and his story was fully corroborated by a distin- 
guished English diplomat and author (whose name 
I do not now recall) who was in Arizona about 
this time and who has given a brief account of the 
affair in his book Impressions of Western America. 
Certainly, if I have done an injustice to our boys 
in blue, I am sorry for it.”’ A careful looking 
over of the matter as set forth by our esteemed 
Army correspondent Captain Robinson, in the 
August Sports AFIELD, inclines us to the feeling 
that Leckenby’s shot did not go so very wide of 
the mark. One does not need to be an ‘‘Indian 
lover’? to sense that the Apache nation and Warrior 
Cochise did not get a fair deal at all. 


A friend writes, mildly censuring us for not 
calling the attention of the great sportsman pub- 
lic to the great rapacity of the crow family. He 
says we should explain in detail how persist- 
ently destructive the crow is of the eggs of the 
prairie-chicken, quail and other game birds. ‘‘ You 
should,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ tell all sportsmen to shoot 
Sir Corvus whenever and wherever met with. 
In spite of his black vestments and solemn 
demeanor, he does more harm than you have any 
idea of.”’ 

x * x 

Concerning the “Milwaukee. Reel,’’ advertised 
elsewhere in this issue, that veteran angler Dr. J. 
A. Henshall says: ‘Its automatic spooling device 
is truly a boon to those who cannot acquire the 
knack of reeling the line on an ordinary reel with- 
out bunching; though, for that matter, it is an 
excellent reel for the expert as well.’’ 

a en Eee 
Our Eugene: An Anecdote. 

For it was Mr. Field’s habit to write personal 
verse about his children, says Martha Nelson 
Yenowine, in a recent St. Nicholas. There area 
number of scrap-books filled with these little 
poems and quaint rhymes which have never been 
seen outside of the home circle. When Roswell 
Francis Field, usually called ‘* Posey,’’ was born, 
he received many beautiful presents from the 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Field—porringers, spoons, 
cups, and other gifts serving a baby’s joys and 
needs. The one thing lacking, his father thought, 
was a silver plate, which he purchased for Posey. 
For this plate Mr. Field composed the following 
beautifal verse, which was afterwards engraved 
in fac simile upon the plate : 

“Unto Roswell Francis Field his father Hugene Field 
giveth this cownsel with this plate. September 2, 1893. 


““When thou shalt eat from off this plate, 
I charge thee: Be thou temperate; 
Unto thine eldeis at the board 

Do thou sweet reverence accord; 
Though unto dignity inclined, 

Unto the serving-folk be kind; 

Be ever mindful of the r, 

Nor turn them hungry m the door; 
And unto God, for health and food, 
And all that in thy life is good, 

Give thou thy heart in gratitude.” 


_— 





Squirrels Do Eat Locusts. 


I noticed in the August number of Sports 
AFIELD that S. D. Barnes says he was told that 
squirrels eat locusts. They do. I have three 
flying squirrels from Wisconsin—two young ones 
and an old one. They eat grasshoppers and bugs 
and like them better than anything else. As the 
grasshopper is a near relative to the locust, it fol- 
lows that they would eat them if they could get 
them. They also eat raw meat, sugar, apples, 
and nuts. PAUL STONE KIMBALL. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Bicycle. 


~.__ “A Wheel of Perfection.” 


STRONG 
LIGHT 
SPEEDY 





It possesses the GRACE OF A VENUS 
combined with the STRENGTH OF A HERCULES, 


THREE MODELS. All Polly Guaranteed. 2) 


Manufactured by 


Gladiator Cycle Works, 


107 to 117 West Fourteenth Street, CHICAGO. 














VERY FAST, ip COMPARED WITH 
QUIET, and a “eo ew eS THE HARTFORD, 
POWERFUL ee as CON UTHER MACHINE 
MANIFOLDER, _ Qa ines lah IS UP TO DATE 


jh 


‘““THE HARTFORD, NO. 2.” (HIGH SPEED MODEL.) 
Automatic Switch, compound ribbon feed; Automatic platen lift; 
Alignment cannot be affected by wear. Automatic lever locks.. 
JA 


As $50.00 cash should buy any typewriter made, we charge no more than that. 
One of our late Model Machines is owned by Sports Afield. 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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The Sportsmen’s Review 
is the 


GIANT 


orace Sportsmen’s Papers 


Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF 
. -CYCLISTS.. 
Gives all the news of the Great West. Largest circulation 
on the Pacific Slope. 
Send for it. Too busy to send samples and price too low. 
S. H. LAVERTY, Publisher, 


Los Angeles, California. 


50 CENTS 
A YEAR 





WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 

ion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 

and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 

America.) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 

peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 
4—tf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 


ewe SALE.—THOROUGHBRED REGISTERED 
Gordon setter poppies. Beauties. By the cele- 
brated Highland Kent out of Queen Lill. 
GEO, D. FELLOWS, Racine, Wisconsin. 











And The Band Played On, 
Autumn leaflets 
Raining ’round ; 
Man on horseback. 
Gun and hound. 
Hidden hoof-print 
Deerhound bawls; 
Horse jumps sideways, 
Hunter falls. 
Shot-gun thunders, 
Kills the hound, 
Autumn leaves keep 
Raining ‘round, 





Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 


Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, 


Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


IN THE STATES OF 


NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
and NEW YORK 


Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For Further Information Address 





‘“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World's Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


Price, 2c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


“STAR” QILER Second to none but tie “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 

Price 15 cents 

each. 





% Size. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N. Y. 





THE SUN. 
THE FIRST OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 
CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The American Constitution, the American Idea, 
The American Spirit. These first, last, and all 
the time forever. 

DAILY, by Mail - - - 


DAILY and SUNDAY, by Mail 


$6 a Year 
- $8 a Year 


THE SUNDAY SUN 


Is the Greatest Newspaper in the World. 


PRICE 5 Cents a Copy, By Mail $2 a Year. 
Address THESUN, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘ Sports Afield.” 
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Send for Catalogue ¥ 
TheNew DEPARTURE BELL @: 


BristoL-CoOnn' 


Send or a free sample copy of 
*GAMELAND,® 
the monthly echo from the woods, the 
waters, the mountains and the fields. 
It is practical and authentic. Yearly 
subscription, to any address, ONE 


DOLLAR. Three trial numbers, twenty-five cents. 
GAMELAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
277 Broadway, - 7 New York, N. ¥ 


' #@Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 
Bldg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 








OR SUBLIME 

~ SCENERY,I 

assure you no road in 

the country can ap- 
proach the 


Rio Grande Southern 


The Silver San Juan Route 


From Ridgway to Tellu- 
ride, Ophir, Rico, Dolores, 
Mancos, Im Plata and 
Durango. 


Opening up the most mag- 
nificent scenery in the Rocky 


Mountains, heretofore inacces- 
sible, and passing through the 


ae famous 
Valley of the Dolores, and the Gold Fields 
of San Miguel County and the 
La Plata Mountains. 


Bringing the tourist within easy ride of the wonderful 


Homes of the Cliff Dwellers. 


In connection with the Denver and Rio Grande it 
forms a new and attractive 


All Rail “Around The Circle” Trip. 


E. T. JEFFERY, President, - 


Denver, Colo. 





“Scenic Cine of the World.” 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. 3 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the 
camps in Color: 





rincipal towns and mining 
0, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 





For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 
address: 
E. T. Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 
Pres't and Gen’l Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





FOR GOOD 


Shooting 


a BEST 


Fishing... cou 


COUNTRY. 
in the Mississippi Valley to-day is along 
& * & 


the line of the e 
a IN 
lRon 


A INOUE) ARKANSAS 
Bidet) (QUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME 1s very abundant and has 

been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 
through var service, the famous hunting an 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
| Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 


FIG 154. 





SCOTT HAMMERLESS GUNS FROM $100.00 UP. 


pas At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the ; 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 


az-Also send 10 cents 


in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and pliable as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 
Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read & Sons 


Established in 1826. 


GENERAL 
SPORTSMEN’S 
OUTFITTERS. 


107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





HERMANN BOKER & CoMPANY of 103 Duane 
street, New York City, write us that they are 
enjoying a splendid trade on the various grades 
of the Hollenbeck gun, made by the Syracuse 
Arms Company of Syracuse, N. Y.—the Boker 
company being general agents for this progressive 
factory. (And right here we are reminded that it 
would seem that the makers of these excellent 
arms are gradually changing the name of their 
gun from the ‘‘ Hollenbeck ”’ to ‘* The Syracuse.’’) 
Their latest departure is the bringing out of a new 
grade of Syracuse, fitted with Damascus barrels 
and selling at the low price of $40.00—which 
has heretofore been obtained for their plain- 
er-looking 
gun fitted 
with twist 
barrels. In 
addition to 
pushing the 
Syracuse, 
Messrs. Bo- 
ker & Co. are 
exclusive 
agents for the far famed Spencer repeating shot- 
gun (with its motto of ‘‘Six Shots in Three Sec- 
onds’’) and the now widely-used Mannlicher rifle. 
shooting a 31-calibre cartridge, backed up by 44 
grains of Walsrode smokeless powder, and a big- 
game killer from ’way back. The little cut here 
set forth shows the light, thin-metal case or ‘‘clip”’ 
for holding these Mannlicher cartridges in position. 
The two topmost bullets are full nickel-jacketted, 
while the lower three being only ‘‘ half-mantled,”’ 
are intended more for game shooting. They are 
manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company, who have the name for being the most 
up-to-date ammunition makers in the world. 








Of Interest to Gunners, 


Tke Union Metallic Cartridge Co. of Bridge- 
port, Conn., now manufactures a cheap shell for 
dense powder known as ‘‘ High Base,’’ which has 
the same primer and is the same quality as the 
well-known nitro shells manufactured by this 
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company. The company has also marketed the 
shell known as ‘‘ Acme,’’ which takes the place of 
the Walsrode shell. Both of these shells have a 
high base and reduced space to avoid unnecessary 
wadding, and the peculiar shape of the base is 
thereby adapted to dense powders. 





CT} To Obtain Best Results (Ip 
“- in Shooting 
use the Best Ammunition. 


U.M.C. Brand is the Best. 


USE U. M. C. CARTRIDGES. They are the Most Reliable. 

USE U. M. ©. PAPER AND BRASS SHELLS. They do not Burst or Spread. 
USE U. M. C. GUN WADS. They are the Standard. 

USE U. M. C. PRIMERS. Strong and SURE Fire. 


Also Percussion Caps, Loaded Shells, Yacht 
Cannon Shells, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Var, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Office, San Francisco Office, 
315 Broadway. 517-519 Market St. 
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amping=« Yachting 
« REQUISITES ~s 


Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 

; == we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 

fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 

ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 


We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 


We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 


- ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Du Pont SMOKELESS POWDER. 
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' x ~ Grade. 
Columbia +o 
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If Columbias were not worth $100, \ Y Rantier Ss aes 

they wouldn't sell for $100—un- Pg os 
certain bicycles bring various prices. e Gomully Deena 
“py mail for twoseentstamps. YN (Hieageosionastinghon, 


P Mfg.Co., Hartford,C . Vl Dew fork Hroddlyn 
A ee Bisel wont eve Coventry Eng. 


TERLING winks 
SURETY 


The * American * Beauties 
SAE STERLING you're sure FOR 1896. 
of costs no more than Provoke love at first sight and hold it 
the bicycle ot doubi. captive. Bicycling should be pure hap- 
STERLINGS sell for ete It’s sure to be if you ride a 
hide temein worth it. 
“Built Like a Watch.” 
The best months for riding are 
yet to come. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue of $85 and $100. 


the choicest of Bicycles. For CATALOGUE, address 


Sterling Cycle Works DIG & WALPOLE MEG CO. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


8 Day & Gaves, 902 Broadway, N.Y. 
Pacreto COAST BRANCH, 314 Sy st, San Francisco. CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, PORTLAND, Ore. 


gencies in all principal Cities. 
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Address all correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 


Du Pont E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag’t. 
Loaded Shells 60 and 62 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 

















